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THE  FOUNDING  OF  SPANISH  COLONIES  IN 
GEORGIA  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

By  J.  G.  Johnson 

Of  the  thirteen  original  English  colonies  in  America, 
the  first  to  shelter  European  settlements  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time  was  the  youngest.  Less  than 
a  year  after  the  founding  of  St.  Augustine  there  were 
three  Spanish  presidios  within  the  present  limits  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Soon  there  were,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  military  posts,  farming  communities  and 
missions.  After  the  pacification  of  the  Indians,  soldiers 
and  priests  led  the  Spanish  advance  guard  into  the  in¬ 
terior.  These  establishments  enjoyed  a  checkered  ex¬ 
istence  of,  in  some  cases,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Under  the  Spanish  regime  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  were  districts  of  the  province  of  Florida.  Georgia 
was  called  Guale  for  the  Indian  tribe  of  the  same  name, 
while  South  Carolina  was  known  at  first  as  Orista,  but 
this  soon  gave  way  to  Santa  Elena.  The  Spaniards 
claimed  for  Florida  all  eastern  North  America  and  the 
Gulf  region  to  New  Spain.  When  the  English  made 
settlements  in  Virginia,  New  England,  and  other 
regions  along  the  coast,  the  Spaniards  protested  that 
they  were  encroachments  on  territory  included  in  Flori- 
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da.  The  proposition  was  put  forward  that  the  land  on 
the  Delaware,  claimed  and  settled  by  the  Swedes,  was 
a  part  of  Florida.  ^ 

Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Spanish  new  world  conquistador es,  was  selected  for  the 
difficult  task  of  giving  substance  to  Spain’s  pretensions 
on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  Arriving  in  America  late 
in  the  summer  of  1565,  he  proceeded  first  to  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  French  Fort  Caroline  and  the  building  of 
St.  Augustine.  Thereafter,  on  April  1,  1566,  he  set 
sail  for  the  north,  accompanied  by  his  lieutenant, 
Esteban  de  las  Alas,  who  was  to  be  the  first  governor 
of  Santa  Elena,  and  later  a  claimant  to  the  title  of 
adelantado  through  his  marriage  to  Menendez’s  daugh¬ 
ter.*  A  Frenchman,  one  Guillermo  Rufin,  who  had  been 
picked  up  at  Port  Royal  by  a  frigate  sent  out  by  the 
governor  of  Cuba  to  the  Florida  coast  in  search  of 
Lutherans,  likewise  sailed  with  the  party.*  According 
to  Menendez’s  own  statement,  he  had  heard  that  the 
elder  brother  of  Ribaut,  the  commandant  at  Fort  Caro¬ 
line,  with  the  survivors  of  the  Spanish  attack  “had  gone 
twenty-five  leagues  away,  toward  the  north,  to  a  good 
port  called  Guale,  because  the  Indians  of  the  place 
were  his  friends,  and  that  there  were  within  three  or 
four  leagues  forty  villages  of  Indians,  belonging  to  two 
brothers  one  of  whom  was  named  Cansin  and  the  other 
Guale.’’* 

Sailing  northward  for  three  days  the  flotilla  enter¬ 
ed  the  harbor  of  an  island  “about  four  or  five  leagues 
in  diameter,’’  where  they  were  hailed  in  Spanish  by  a 
“naked  Christian’’  who  approached  with  a  number  of 
Indian  archers.  The  speaker,  a  refugee  from  Ribaut’s 
colony,  informed  the  Spaniards  that  the  Indians  were 

1.  Barela  Carbillido  y  Zuniga  (Cardenas),  ed..  Stuavo  ehronologieo  para 
ia  kUtoria  general  de  la  Florida  .  .  .  (Madrid,  1728)  204. 

2.  Ibid.,  174. 

8.  Heras  in  Ruidiaz  y  Caravia,  La  Florida  su  Comiuieta  y  Colonizaeiifn 
por  Pedro  Menindex  de  AvUee  (Madrid,  1894),  II,  198  r  Barrientos  in  Garcia, 
ed..  Doe  antiguae  rdaeionee  de  la  Florida  (Mexico.  1902),  108-4. 

4.  Meras  in  Ruidiaz,  op.  eit.,  II,  146. 
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from  the  village  of  Guale,®  a  short  distance  away,  and 
forbade  the  strangers  to  land  as  the  natives  were 
friends  of  the  French.  After  a  brief  parley  Men4ndez 
and  several  soldiers  disembarked  and  continued  to  the 
village  where  they  were  welcomed  by  an  elderly  chief 
known  as  Guale.  The  Spaniards  were  soon  made  to 
realize  that  the  province  of  Guale  was  quite  populous.® 

There  were  several  tribes  of  Indians  along  the 
coast,  the  most  important  being  the  Guale  and 
Yamassee  tribes,  both  of  which  probably  belonged  to 
the  Muscogee  stock.  In  time  the  majority  of  the  coast 
Indians  were  merged  with  the  Yamassee  until  that 
tribe  came  to  be  dominant.  Their  towns  lay  for  the 
most  part  between  St.  Catherine’s  and  St.  Andrew’s 
Sounds,  and  were  ruled  over  by  twenty-two  chiefs. 
Among  the  more  important  towns  were  Assopo,  Guale, 
Tolomato,  Ospo,  Torpiqui,  Tolohna,  and  Asao.  Mis¬ 
sions  were  latter  established  at  many  of  these  places. 

Menendez  learned  that  the  cacique,  or  chief,  of  Guale 
was  at  war  with  the  cacique  of  Orista,’'  and  that  two 
kinsmen  of  the  latter  were  prisoners  in  Guale.  The 
Guale  Indians  had  been  assisted  by  a  group  of  French 
refugees  most  of  whom  fled  to  the  interior  upon  learning 
of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards.  For  many  years  there¬ 
after  the  Florida  officials  complained  that  these  refugees 
incited  the  Indians  against  Spanish  rule. 


6.  The  territory  known  as  Guale  lay  between  the  Savannah  Klver  and  St. 
Andrew’s  Sound.  The  village  near  which  Henindez  made  his  landfall  was  on  St. 
Catherine’s  Island,  also  known  as  Guale  or  Santa  Catalina  de  Guale.  Several 
writers  have  incorrectly  identified  Guale  Island  with  Amelia  Island.  According  to 
the  ’’Report  of  Governor  Canco,  April  24,  1601,"  [See  Shea,  The  Catholic  Church 
in  colonial  Days.  (New  York.  1886),  164],  it  was  fifty  leagues  north  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  according  to  Barrientos  in  Garcia,  105,  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues 
from  San  Felipe,  later  erected  on  Port  Royal  Sound.  Moreover,  on  this  voyage 
three  days  were  necessity  to  reach  Guale  Island,  and  only  one  day  thence  to 
Santa  Elena.  Early  English  maps  show  the  Island  of  “Wall,’’  “WaUie,”  or  St. 
Gatherina.  See  reproductions  in  Swanton,  Early  History  of  the  Creek  Indians  and 
their  Neighbors.  Bulletin  78  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (Washington, 
1923). 

6.  Barela,  170. 

7.  Orista  was  an  Indian  village  near  Port  Royal  Sound  and  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  Cai>e  of  Santa  EHena  and  the  Spanish  post  of  San  Felipe. 
’Hie  tribe  and  chieftsdn  were  also  known  as  Orista.  ’’La  ciudad  y  el  fuerte  de 
Santa  Elena,  que  se  llama  asi  de  antiguo  por  la  punta  de  Santa  Elena  en  que 
estd,  que  en  la  lengua  de  indios  se  dice  Oristan,  por  un  cacique  do  esta 
nombre  .  .  .”  Velasco,  Georgrafia  y  deseripci&n  universal  de  las  Indies  .  .  . 
(Madrid,  1894)  161.  The  name  Orista  was ' frequently  applied  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  territory  now  included  in  southern  South  Carolina. 
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The  Spaniards  remained  four  days  in  Guale,  attempt¬ 
ing  during  the  while  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  Christian¬ 
ity  and  restore  peace  between  the  warring  caciques.  After 
an  exchange  of  hostages  the  party  set  forth  again  to  the 
north,  proceeding  to  Santa  Elena*  on  Port  Royal  Sound, 
which  they  reached  the  following  day.  After  establish¬ 
ing  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  Men4ndez  con¬ 
structed  near  the  point  of  Santa  Elena  the  presidio  of  * 
San  Felipe.®  This  site,  which  has  been  identified  with 
Parris  Island,  was  pointed  out  at  Men4ndez’s  request  by 
Orista  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  fort.  The  fortifications 
of  fascines,  timber,  and  earth  was  built  on  the  only  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  island.  Las  Alas  was  left  as  governor  of  the 
presidio  and  province  with  110  men  and  six  pieces  of 
artillery  while  a  number  of  soliders  were  distributed 
among  the  neighboring  Indians.  Somewhat  later  when 
farmers  came  to  the  vicinity  it  was  found  that  the 
arable  land  was  insufficient  to  support  the  relatively 
large  population.  However,  San  Felipe  became  the 
strongest  presidio  north  of  Cumberland  Island. 

On  the  return  to  St.  Augustine  Men4ndez  again 
stopped  at  Guale  to  direct  the  construction  of  a  block¬ 
house  where  he  left  a  captain  and  thirty  soldiers.  Soon 
thereafter  the  most  important  of  all  the  Spanish  pre¬ 
sidios  in  Georgia  was  built  on  Cumberland  Island.  This 


8.  Although  Barela,  15,  locates  Santa  Elena  at  82*  80',  Velasco,  161,  makes 
it  82  2-8°.  “La  punta  y  fuerte  de  Santa  Elena  est&  en  82  grades  y  2-8  de  altura 
luenga  .  .  Possibly  Orista  is  the  Eldisto  of  the  Eni^ish.  See  Ross,  “The 
Spanish  Settlement  of  Santa  Elena  (Port  Royal)  in  1678”  in  Gtorgia  His¬ 
torical  Quarterly,  IX,  862-79. 

9.  Coteecidn  de  doeumentoe  iniditoa  reUUivoe  al  deeeubrimiento,  eorujuieta, 
y  eolonicaeidn  de  la  poeeetionei  erparMat  eu  America  y  Oceania,  (Madrid, 
1864-1884)  XIII,  802 ;  Barcia,  16.  South  Carolinians  interestM  in  the  colonial  his¬ 
tory  of  their  state  r^use  to  place  any  credence  in  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the 
Port  Royal  region.  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley,  jr.,  writing  in  1919  says.  “For  a  century 
after  the  French  abandoned  Fort  Charles  (1664)  the  little  island  (Parris  Island) 
upon  which  it  stood  secured  no  place  in  history,  but  in  1668  it  again  came  into 
notice”  Parrie  laland.  Bulletins  of  the  Historical  Commission  of  South  Carolina, 
Mo.  6.  Mr.  Joseph  W.  BamwdI,  referring  to  Miss  Ross’  flowery  but  historically 
accurate  “French  intrusions  and  Indian  uprisings  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
1677-1680,”  which  appeared  in  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Quarterly  of  September,  1928, 
Intimates  that  the  events  depicted  are  doubtful  since  Miss  Ross  did  not  quote 
verbatim  the  voluminous  manuscript  material  cited  in  the  article.  Also,  “There  is 
nothing  to  show  what  familiarity  the  vrriter  may  have  had  with  the  territory  to 
which  the  article  refers.”  See  “European  Settlements  on  the  East  Coast  of  North 
America”  in  the  South  Carolina  Hietorieal  and  Genealogical  Magatine  at  April, 
1924. 
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was  San  Pedro  and  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
eighty  men,  soon  increased  to  one  hundred,  and  four 
pieces  of  artillery.^® 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Florida  Men4ndez  dis¬ 
patched  a  supply  ship  to  the  Georgia  and  Carolina 
posts.  At  San  Felipe  it  was  found  that  most  of  the 
soldiers  had  mutinied,  put  Las  Alas  in  chains,  and  sailed 
away.  Immediately  a  new  contingent  of  troops  was 
distributed  among  the  coast  presidios,  193  being  sent 
to  San  Felipe.  With  them  went  Captain  Juan  Pardo 
who  was  soon  to  become  an  outstanding  explorer  of 
the  back  country.  Meanwhile  Men4ndez  explored  the 
coast  from  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
to  San  Felipe,  examining  the  rivers,  harbors,  and  bars 
with  a  view  to  planting  colonies  at  the  most  suitable 
locations. 

Late  in  1566  Pardo  set  out  from  San  Felipe  with 
the  startling  objective  in  view  of  exploring  the  country 
between  Santa  Elena  and  New  Spain.  Forty  leagues 
from  Santa  Elena  he  constructed  a  fort.  Crossing  the 
Savannah  River  at  Cuhtatchiqui  he  turned  northward 
to  the  Cheraw  country  in  the  southern  Appalachians 
where  he  built  the  little  presidio  of  San  Juan  at  the 
Indian  village  of  Juada.  He  left  his  lieutenant,  Boyano, 
in  charge  of  the  fort  and  returned  to  San  Felipe.  In  a 
short  time  Boyano  reported  that  he  had  won  a  notable 
victory  over  an  overwhelming  force  of  Chisca  Indians. 
These  natives  were  later  called  "chichemecas”  by  the 
Spaniards  from  their  resemblance  to  the  wild  tribes  in 
northern  Mexico.  With  the  coming  of  the  English  they 
were  known  as  the  Yuchees,  a  tribe  of  the  Creek  con¬ 
federacy.”  Having  subdued  the  Chiscas  Boyano  moved 


10.  “El  fuerte  de  San  Pedro  estuva  en  la  barra  de  tena.  el  eual  tenia 
trinehera  de  madera  r  fasina  y  arena  y  euatro  piezea  de  artilleria.  que  peeeban 
cuarenta  quintales  poeo  mis  o  menas,  en  la  cual  habia  eomo  ocbenta  soldadoe 
de  ffuarnici6n.  que  toda  se  pasd  a  loa  otros  fuertes.”  Velasco,  161.  The  island  as 
well  as  the  pr^dio  was  called  by  the  Spaniards  San  Pedro,  and  by  the  Indians 
Taeataeuru.  The  Enslish  later  christened  U  Cumberland.  The  loestion  of  San 
Pedro  on  Cumberland  is  further  sustained  in  CoUeei&fi  d»  docamentos 
nUditO!  ....  XII,  808. 

11.  Barcia.  116.128;  Ruidiax.  II,  477.480. 
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westward  to  Chiaha,  “a  great  town  surrounded  by  very 
fine  rivers,”  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Rome,  Geor¬ 
gia,  where  he  built  a  fort  and  called  it  Santa  Elena. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1567  Pardo  departed  from 
San  Felipe  on  his  second  expedition  to  the  west.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  by  way  of  Fort  San  Juan  and  Tocax  he  arrived 
at  Cauchi  in  the  Nacoochee  Valley.  Thence  he  hasten¬ 
ed  to  Chiaha  where  he  strengthened  Boyano’s  post,  but 
was  prevented  from  visiting  Coca,  within  the  present 
limits  of  Alabama,  by  the  hostility  of  the  Creek 
Indians.  Returning  to  Cauchi  he  constructed  a  block¬ 
house  at  the  behest  of  the  local  Indian  chieftian  who 
was  sorely  beset  by  foes.  More  than  two  hundred  years 
after  these  events  occurred,  English  settlers  in  north¬ 
east  Georgia  found  numerous  evidences  of  former 
mining  activities,  in  all  probability  the  work  of  the 
Spaniards  stationed  at  Cauchi  fort.  How  long  Spanish 
soldiers  occupied  Cauchi  and  Santa  Elena  is  not  known, 
nor  is  it  definitely  known  if  the  posts  were  continuously 
occupied.  More  than  a  hundred  years  after  Pardo’s 
expedition  English  settlers  in  South  Carolina  heard 
rumors  of  the  presence  and  mining  activities  of 
Spaniards  in  the  “Apalathean  Mountains.”^*  It  is 
known  that  a  native  uprising  occurred  in  1584  and  that 
no  more  than  three  Spaniards  escaped  butchery  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.^*  However,  it  is  not  known  when 
the  posts  in  the  interior  were  reoccupied. 

To  the  sixteenth  century  Spaniard  in  the  New 
World  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  was  a  natural  con¬ 
comitant  to  colonization.  Therefore  Men4ndez,  spurred 
on  by  the  belief  that  human  sacrifice  was  widely  pre¬ 
valent  among  the  Guale  tribes,  undertook  to  introduce 
Jesuit  missionaries  into  the  region  even  before  he  had 


12.  S«e  J.  G.  Johnson,  "The  Spaniards  in  Northern  Georgia  during  the 
Sixteenth  Century”  in  the  Georgia  Hxttorieal  Quarterly,  IX,  169-168. 

18.  “Reiaccidn  de  las  cosas  que  han  pasado  en  la  Florida  toeantes  al 
servicio  de  Dios  y  del  Rey.  Vino  con  carta  de  Joan  Mendex,  6  Abril,  1684.” 
Lowery,  The  Spanieh  SetUemnete  within  the  present  Umite  of  the  United  States. 
Florida.  15e§-lS7i  (New  York,  1906),  296-97. 
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secured  his  frontiers.^*  Shortly  after  Men4ndez’s  first 
voyage  up  the  coast  three  members  of  the  order  landed 
on  Cumberland  Island,  but  when  one  of  their  number 
was  killed  by  hostile  natives  the  survivors  returned  to 
Florida.^  Two  years  later  a  number  of  Jesuits  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  Guale,  mastered  the  Indian 
language,  and  composed  a  grammar  in  the  native 
tongue.  However,  the  Guale  Indians  were  slow  to 
accept  Christianity.  In  this  respect  the  Santa  Elena 
Indians  were  no  different.  The  zeal  of  the  Jesuits 
led  them  in  Axacan,  within  the  present  limits  of 
Virginia,  but  a  native  uprising  put  an  end  to  this 
venture.  The  success  of  the  mission  system  de¬ 
pended  upon  gathering  the  Indians  together  in  mission 
establishments  where  the  priests  and  soldiers  could 
watch  over  them.  The  impossibility  of  providing  such 
supervision  over  the  southern  Indians  caused  the 
Jesuits  to  desert  the  field  after  a  few  years  of  failure.^* 

Like  Virginia  more  than  a  century  later  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  Guale  and  Santa  Elena  experienced  a  starv¬ 
ing  time.  During  the  greater  part  of  1569  and  1570 
Menendez  was  in  Spain.  Additional  colonists  arrived 
but  due  to  an  inadequate  food  supply  mutunies  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  number  of  the  presidios.  No  less  a  person¬ 
age  than  las  Alas  seized  a  ship  and  returned  with  his 
following  to  Spain.  The  garrisons  at  San  Felipe  and 
San  Pedro  were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons  and,  most 
likely,  the  post  on  St.  Catherine's  was  entirely  deserted 

14.  Hen4ndes  describes  the  religious  practices  of  the  Indians  in  a  letter 
snitten  from  St.  Augustine  and  published  in  Aleasar,  Chrono-Hittoria  de  la 
Campania  dt  Jetut  en  la  Pravineia  de  Toledo.  (Madrid,  1710).  A  translation  by 
D.  C.  Brinton  is  found  in  the  Hietorieal  Magazine,  Vol.  V.  1861,  292-04. 
Menindes's  pious  concern  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  may  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  following  statement  from  Sacchinus,  Hietoriae  Soeietatie  Jeen, 
pars  iii,  fol.  85:  “Cum  ejusmodi  praefectiuus  plerique  mortalium  pecuniae  causa 
ambire  solent,  profitebatur  ille  (Petrus  Menendis),  reque  ipsa  probatat,  unam 
sibi  propositam  esse  pereuntium  animarum  curam.” 

16.  Alcazar,  op.  eit. 

16.  Ruidias.  II.  807 :  Barela,  188-89.  Father  Rogel’s  account  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  in  La  Florida  appeared  originally  in  Aleasar,  but  a  translation  is  found 
in  the  Hietorieal  Magazine,  Vol.  V,  1861,  827-80.  See  also  Ribadenryra.  Vida  dsi 
P.  Franeieeo  de  Borja  (Madrid,  1692),  cap.  vL 
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for  a  time,  but  by  1572  it  had  been  restored  and  twenty 
farmers  added  to  the  Spanish  population.^'^ 

During  Menendez’s  last  visit  to  Florida,  in  1571,.ire 
devoted  himself  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  northern 
garrisons  and  to  the  establishment  of  peace  among  the 
neighboring  Indian  tribes.  Farmers  had  been  establish¬ 
ed  at  or  near  the  posts  but  an  unfavorable  climate, 
ignorance,  and  the  demands  of  the  garrisons  for  food 
made  their  existence  a  precarious  one.  Corrupt  officials, 
emboldened  by  the  isolation  of  the  posts,  seized  the 
supplies  belonging  to  their  fellow  countrymen  and  sold 
the  loot  to  the  Indians. 

When  Menendez,  soon  to  die,  returned  to  Spain,  his 
nephew,  acting  governor  Pedro  Menendez  Marques, 
continued  the  exporation  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  prepar¬ 
ing  a  map  of  its  entire  expanse  northward  to  the  Chesa¬ 
peake.  However,  for  a  period  of  several  years  the 
abundant  energy  of  Marqu4s  was  needed  to  put  down 
a  series  of  widespread  Indian  uprisings.  The  arrogance 
of  the  officials  of  the  presidio  at  San  Felipe  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  fort  by  the  inflamed 
tribesmen  of  Santa  Elena  and  Guale.  The  new  presidio 
of  San  Marcos  was  erected  on  the  site  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  young  Menendez  visited  the  post  in  1579 
and  while  there  undertook  to  punish  the  Indians  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion. 

Apparently  the  revolt,  in  part  at  least,  was  the 
culmination  of  the  activities  of  French  corsairs  who 
had  established  strongholds  here  and  there  along  the 
swampy  coasts,  won  over  the  Indians,  traded  their 
wares  for  deer-skins  and  sassafras,  and  from  time  to 
time  made  forays  on  the  Spanish  vessels  following  the 
usual  route  to  Spain.  During  the  time  Marques  had 
been  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  Santa  Elena  fort  friend¬ 
ly  natives  brought  news  of  the  capture  of  more  than 
one  hundred  Frenchmen  who  had  been  distributed 


17.  Coleeei&H  dedoeumentoa  iniditoi  ....  XIII,  SlO-11. 
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among  the  inland  caciques.  According  to  the  reports 
these  captives  had  inflamed  the  Indians  to  open  revolt 
against  the  Spaniards.  The  governor  carried  the  war 
into  the  swamps,  defeated  the  rebels,  captured  and 
executed  several  of  the  Frenchmen.  The  natives  were 
persuaded  to  surrender  a  number  of  Frenchmen  who 
remained  in  their  midst  and  these  were  also  put  to 
death.  With  the  help  of  the  Georgia  coast  Indians  the 
depredations  of  the  French  corsairs  were  checked  and 
by  1581  the  disaffected  Indians  had  returned  to  their 
Spanish  allegiance.^^ 

Five  years  later  the  Spaniards  were  fighting  the 
Potano  Indians  in  southeastern  Georgia.  The  governor 
of  Florida  sent  Captain  Andrada  to  put  down  the  re¬ 
bellion  but  he  was  killed  with  nineteen  of  his  men.  A 
number  of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Miranda, 
the  governor  of  Santa  Elena,  then  hastened  to  Potano 
from  the  north  and  in  the  engagement  that  followed 
the  Indians  were  severely  punished.  Miranda  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Dona  Maria,  chieftainess  of  a  tribe  near  St. 
Augustine,  and  Don  Juan,  chief  of  the  San  Pedro 
Indians,  and  later  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  mico 
mayor  of  the  Guale  Indians — both  of  whom  were  de¬ 
voted  friends  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  attempt  of  England  to  establish  a  colony  on 
Roanoke  Island  in  1587  caused  such  uneasiness  in 
Florida  that  Governor  Marqu4s  sent  Captain  Gonzales 
to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  settlement.  However,  the 
expedition  returned  to  St.  Augustine  having  failed  to 
find  a  trace  of  the  English.^® 

More  than  twenty  years  after  the  Jesuits  abandon¬ 
ed  the  Florida  provinces  the  Franciscans  undertook  the 
task  of  christianizing,  educating,  and  maintaining  dis¬ 
cipline  over  the  Indians.  This  they  sought  to  accomp- 

18.  The  ctory  of  the  aetiTitlea  of  the  French  to  told  bjr  Boee  in  the  Georpto 
Hittorieal  Quartnin,  VII,  261-81. 

19.  Marquto.  *'ReIaeei6n  eeerita  en  el  fuerte  de  San  Ansustin  .  .  .  al 

P.  Comtoario  General  de  Indiaa,  lUgoel  Aeencoear,**  in  Baldtoa,  XL  4M 
Also  letter  of  Marquto  to  the  kioK,  July  17.  1688,  in  Hittorieai  Magaaine,  in, 
276-76. 
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lish  by  establishing  missions  at  the  principal  presidios 
as  well  as  in  more  remote  communities.  It  is  true  that 
the  Franciscans  founded  a  mission  at  San  Pedro  not 
long  after  the  departure  of  the  Jesuits  but  it  was  not 
until  1595  that  a  concerted  effort  was  set  afoot  in 
Guale.  Soon,  in  addition  to  San  Pedro  on  Cumberland 
Island,  there  were  missions  at  Tolomato  and  Torpiqui 
on  Ossabaw  Island,  at  Assopo  on  Guale  (St.  Cather¬ 
ine’s)  Island,  at  Asao  on  St.  Simons,  and  at  Ospo  on 
Jekyl.  Doubtless  impetus  was  given  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  missions  by  a  threatened  uprising  in  Guale. 
In  any  case  the  missionaries  were  successful  in  allaying 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians.^® 

During  the  year  1597  a  party  of  soldiers  and  priests 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Guale  missionaries.  Fathers 
Velascola  and  Chozas,  undertook  to  explore  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  Georgia  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  se¬ 
curing  first  hand  information  regarding  Ui  Tama,  as 
the  Altamaha  River  region  was  called.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Spaniards  were  ignorant  of  the  failure  of  the 
Roanoke  venture  and  the  Florida  officials  wished  to  in¬ 
form  themselves  regarding  “el  Jacan  which  the  English 
hold.”  They  wished  to  know  “the  steps  which  are 
being  taken  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  those  which 
it  is  desirable  to  take  in  order  to  eject  the  Ehiglish  from 
the  land  and  discover  the  whole  of  those  provinces  as 
far  as  New  Mexico.”*^ 

Setting  forth  from  St.  Catherine’s  Island  the  party 
travelled  in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  eight  days. 
At  Tama  they  found  good  land  and  hospitable  Indians 
as  well  as  ore  which  was  thought  to  contain  precious 

20.  Bareia,  167 :  Shea,  161.  For  information  of  asaistanee  in  iocating  the 
missions  see  Torquemada,  Primeru  (tegunda,  tereera)  parte  de  lot  viente  %  «i» 
libros  ritualee  i  mojiarehia  indiana,  eon  d  origen  y  guerrae,  de  loe  Indioe 
Oeeidentalee,  de  eue  poblaeoaee  deeeubrimiento,  comjuieta,  eonuereufa,  y  otrae 
eotae  marOloeae  de  la  meema  tierra  ....  m,  860. 

21.  An  account  of  this  expedition  is  contain^  in  the  MS.  letter  of  Governor 
Gonzalo  Henindea  Canco,  June  28,  1600,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Bancrcrft 
Collection  in  the  University  of  California  Library.  A  translation  by  Katherine 
Beding  is  found  in  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Quarteriy,  VIIL  216-28.  The  testimony 
of  Caspar  de  Salas,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  is  found  in  Serrano  y  Sans 
(ed.),  Doeumentoe  hietorieoe  de  la  Florida  y  la  Luieiana  eigloe  xvi  at  sevUi 
(Madrid,  1918),  144-46. 
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metals.  The  mandeles  worn  by  the  Indian  women  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  dress  of  Mexico.  In  the 
Creek  town  of  Ocute  the  Spaniards  were  told  that 
“over  a  mountain  range,  four  or  five  days  journey  from 
there,  there  was  a  dazzling  radiance  like  a  fire  when 
the  sun  sets  and  that  from  the  other  side  of  it  there 
were  people  with  short  hair,  and  trees  cut  with  axes, 
and  signs  indicating  that  they  could  not  be  other  than 
Spaniards;  that  this  land  seemed  fit  to  produce  any 
kind  of  grain,  even  wheat ;  there  were  plains  and  mea¬ 
dows  for  livestock,  rivers  of  fresh  water  at  intervals, 
and  if  there  were  any  who  knew  how  to  work  dry  gold, 
it  could  be  collected  in  those  rivers.”** 

In  the  accounts  of  the  expedition  no  mention  is 
made  of  presidios  and  mining  activities  in  northern 
Georgia.  Indian  wars  in  the  region  may  have  prevent¬ 
ed  the  occupation  of  Cauchi  during  this  period.  Al¬ 
though  no  colonizing  activities  resulted  from  the  favor¬ 
able  reports  carried  back  to  St.  Augustine,  we  are  told 
that  Governor  Canco  was  planning  in  1598  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  post  in  the  province  “which  is  called  Tama, 
where  I  have  word  there  are  mines,  and  stone,  and  it 
is  a  very  fertile  land  abounding  in  food  and  fruits, 
many  like  those  of  Spain.”** 

The  rebellion  which  the  Franciscans  on  the  coast 
had  held  in  check  flamed  up  in  1597.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  outbreak  was  the  interference  by  the 
friars  in  the  selection  of  a  mico  mayor  for  the  Guale 
Indians.  Opposition  toward  the  missionaries  because 
of  their  efforts  to  herd  them  together  in  mission  estab¬ 
lishment  had  been  developing  for  several  years  among 
the  natives.  They  now  swept  down  the  coast  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  the  missions  were  destroyed,  the  crops 
burned,  and  the  majority  of  missionaries  were  slaugh¬ 
tered.  The  progress  of  the  malcontents  was  finally 


i 


22.  Powlbly  the  reference  ia  to  Stone  lloontnin. 
2S.  Reding,  op.  eit..  224-26. 

24.  Serrano  y  Sans,  188. 
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checked  at  San  Pedro.  Governor  Canco  led  a  force  of 
infantry  to  Guale  but  the  rebels  concealed  themselves 
in  the  swamps.  The  soldiers  burned  the  com  in  the 
fields  of  the  Indians,  in  consequence  of  which  both  the 
native  and  Spanish  populations  suffered  a  food  famine. 
By  1601  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  destruction 
of  the  missions  had  either  returned  to  their  allegiance 
or  had  perished  in  the  conflict.^ 

Late  in  1602  missionaries  again  entered  Guale.  Two 
years  later,  upon  the  occasion  of  Governor  Ibarra’s  tour 
of  the  Georgia  settlements,  he  found  the  missions  re¬ 
established.  Again  plans  for  colonizing  Tama  were 
projected  but,  as  in  the  past,  got  no  further  than  the 
discussion  stage. 

While  the  Guale  missions  were  being  rebuilt  the 
land  was  again  trown  into  a  panic  by  the  presence  of 
French  corsairs.  The  governor  was  notified  in  1603  of 
the  presence  of  Frenchmen  on  the  Savannah.  In  1605 
they  returned  and  the  new  governor,  Ibarra,  prepared 
to  drive  them  out.2«  On  this  occasion  several  vessels 
dropped  anchor  in  the  Guale  ports  and  engaged  in 
trade  with  the  Guale  Indians.  Ibarra  dispatched  a  fleet 
which  succeeded  in  destroying  one  of  the  French  ships 
on  the  Savannah.  Ecija,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
vessels,  now  pushed  northward  to  Cayagua  (Charles¬ 
ton?).  Here  he  learned  that  French  traders  had  been 
operating  north  of  the  Savannah.  He  failed  to  locate 
the  principal  French  force  but  did  succeed  in  capturing 
a  number  of  the  enemy  discovered  among  the  Indians.*’ 


26.  Torquemada,  849  ff. :  Barela,  170  S. ;  Brooka.  Tht  Umonttan  Hittory 
of  old  St.  Atiiuttine.  (St.  Aurustine,  1909),  40-47  2  Serrano  y  Sana,  171,  177. 
See  also  Johnaon,  “The  Yamaaaee  Revolt  of  1697  and  the  Deatmetlon  of  the 
Georgia  Miiaiona”  in  the  Georgia  Hittorxeal  Quarterly,  XU,  44-46. 

20.  Miaa  Roaa  impiiea  in  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Quarterly,  Vm,  184,  that 
the  demand  tor  aaasafras  waa  reaponaible  for  the  French  inei^on.  Thia,  how¬ 
ever,  aeema  an  unwarranted  conelnaion.  Certainly  the  hah  waa  widdy  iwed 
among  the  Southeaatem  Indian  tiibea,  as  attested  ^  Le  Moyne,  Narrative  of  Le 
Moyne,  an  artist  u>Ko  aoeompanied  the  Freneh  expedition  to  Florida  under 
Laudonniere,  1664.  Translated  from  Dr.  Bry,  Brevie  Narratario  (Boston,  1876), 
11-12,  but  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
any  considerable  demsmd  in  Europe  for  it.  France  continued  to  entertain  hopes 
of  wresting  this  territory  from  Spain,  but  these  intermittent  incursions  in  all 
probability  were  for  the  puipoee  of  engaging  in  a  general  traffic  with  the  Indiana. 
Ortalnly  it  is  true  that  during  this  earlier  period  the  Freneh  had  a  keener 
realisation  of  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  the  natlvee. 

27.  Roes  in  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  QuarteHy,  Vm.  184-92. 


JOHN  JOACHIM  ZUBLY 
GEORGIA’S  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR 


By  Eunice  Ross  Perkins 

To  turn  the  yellowed  pages  of  our  state’s  colonial 
history  and  there  read  of  the  deeds  inspires  one  to 
interpret  the  motives  which  actuated  those  deeds.  It 
is  true  that  biography  correctly  written  destroys  the 
need  of  Action,  and  nowhere  is  it  truer  than  in  Georgia. 
Undue  emphasis  has  hitherto  been  put  upon  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War.  Those  colonies  did  heroic  service;  so  did 
eleven  others.  Few  of  us  realize  that,  in  Georgia,  the 
Revolution  was  peculiarly  terrible,  amounting  at  times 
to  a  civil  war;  fewer  still  know  the  pathetic  story  of 
a  Georgian  whose  conscience  made  him  object  to  the 
struggle  and  receive  a  traitor’s  recompense.  In  a  land 
dedicated  to  liberty  of  thought  and  deed,  it  is  well  to 
understand,  though  we  neither  condone  nor  forgive, 
the  acts  of  one  who  sincerely  espoused  the  side  un¬ 
popular  to  the  patriots.  'This  is  his  story,  briefly  told  in 
the  hope  that  the  evil  he  did  will  not  live  on  while  the 
good  remains  buried  with  his  bones  in  a  lonely  coastal 
grave. 

From  St.  Gall,  in  far-off  Switzerland,  John  Joachim 
Zubly  had  emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  ear¬ 
nestly  serving  God  and  man,  at  Wando  Neck,  when 
called  to  the  Province  of  Georgia.^  On  February  6, 
1742,  the  inhabitants  of  Vemonburgh  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Trustees  of  Georgia,  asking  that  “Reverend  John 
Joachim  Zubly,  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  well-known 
to  many  of  us  as  to  be  truly  pious  and  Prudent,  a 
learned  and  a  Conscientious  Man,  Orthodox  in  our 

1.  C.  C.  Jonca,  Jr.,  Biograjikieat  SkHek4$  cf  ths  Ddtgatm  from  Ooorgio 
to  tho  ContinoHttU  Congrtoo  (Bolton,  1891),  2(^ 
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Religion,  and  very  desirous  of  coming  among  us,  to  be 
appointed  our  minister.  The  granting  of  this  request 
will  sweeten  all  our  Comforts’'^  David  Zubly  intimates 
that  his  son  was  still  in  his  native  country  when  first 
approached  with  an  invitation  to  the  infant  colony.* 
The  petition  was  repeated  before  the  request  was 
finally  granted,*  and  the  Swiss  emigrant  was  welcomed 
into  the  province.  In  1760,  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  Savannah  (both  Savannah  and  Vemonburgh  were 
in  Christ’s  Church  Parish).  A  diligent  student,  a  wide¬ 
ly  read  scholar,  and  a  natural  orator  speaking  with 
equal  fiuency  in  the  German,  French,  and  English 
languages,  Zubly  soon  developed  his  church,  the  In¬ 
dependent  Presbyterian,  into  the  largest  in  Georgia.* 
Because  of  his  eloquence,  tolerance,  and  public  spirits, 
his  infiuence  went  far  out  in  a  colony,  where  England, 
though  liberal  had  meant  her  own  Episcopal  Church  to 
be  favored.®  His  fame  spread  to  other  colonies.  In 
1770,  Princeton  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.''  Dr.  Zubly  seems  to  have  met 
with  approval  everywhere  except  among  the  Germans 
who  wished  to  have  a  minister  of  their  own  national¬ 
ity.®  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  work 
found  favor  with  General  Oglethorpe.®  A  complaint 
from  John  Dobel  to  the  Trustees  that  “mischievous  per¬ 
sons  are  discouraging  the  young  Mr.  Zubly  and  un¬ 
peopling  Georgia”  gives  evidence  that  he  pleased  the 
majority  of  the  people.'® 

He  became  a  man  of  property,  for  there  are  two 
references  that  his  slaves  were  exempted  from  labor 
on  the  roads;''  and  “the  Reverend  Doctor  Zubly’s 
plantation”  is  twice  mentioned  as  a  landmark  in  the 


2.  Colonial  Record*  of  Georgia,  XXIII,  484. 

8.  Ibid.,  684. 

4.  Ibid.,  586. 

6.  3onea,Biographieal  Sketehee,  208. 

6.  Ibid.,  204 

7.  Ibid.,  208. 

8.  Colonial  Reoorde,  XXV,  126. 

9.  W.  B.  Stevena,  Hietory  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1869),  II,  120. 

10.  Colonial  Record*,  XXV,  UO, 

11,  Colonial  Record*,  XXVIII,  720;  XIX,  266. 
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construction  of  new  roads.^^  He  petitioned  the  Assem¬ 
bly  for  the  right  to  construct  a  ferry  across  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River  at  Middlesex  and  asked  reimbursement  for 
the  labor  of  himself  and  his  slaves  in  this  undertaking.** 
This  ferry  was  used  as  a  stategic  position  by  both 
British  and  Americans  during  the  Revolution.**  Some¬ 
what  later,  the  Assembly  was  asked  to  draft  *’an  ordin¬ 
ance  to  vest  certain  lots  in  Mrs.  Ann  Bard,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Zubly.”  These  lots  were  gifts  to  Mrs.  Bard  from 
her  father.*®  In  his  copious  notes,  taken  while  they 
were  together  in  the  Continental  Congress,  John 
Adams  referred  to  Zubly  as  possessing  ’’considerable 
property.”**  Two  Savannah  streets  were  named  in  his 
honor,  Joachim  and  Zubly,  and  a  hamlet  was  called 
St.  Gall  after  his  birthplace.*’ 

Dr.  Zubly  had  been  in  Georgia  but  a  short  while 
when  he  petitioned  the  Assembly  that  a  newly  forme:’, 
trustee  board  not  be  allowed  to  have  control  of  a  ceme¬ 
tery  adjoining  his  church.**  He  was  called  before  the 
Council  to  attend  a  hearing  on  this  bill.**  Georgia  was 
concerned  with  cemetery  bills  and  disposition  of  the 
dead  while  the  other  colonies  were  being  racked  by 
the  live  issue  of  trade  restriction  and  taxation  which 
had  come  as  an  aftermath  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  The  baby  colony  was  prospering  under  British 
rule,  was  ably  governed  by  James  Wright,  and  was 
scarcely  touched  by  the  limitations  on  trade  which  so 
irked  her  older  sisters.*®  Yet  even  Georgia  was  finally 
aroused;  and  though  the  quiet  Presbyterian  minister 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  we  surmise  that  he 
was  forming  decided  and  logical  opinions  as  to  the 
rights  of  oversea  Britons.  In  June  1772,  loyal  old 
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James  Habersham  wrote  to  Governor  Wright,  enclos¬ 
ing  publications,  “some  doubtless  Mr.  Zubly’s,”  count¬ 
enancing  opposition  to  the  King.  Habersham  scorn¬ 
fully  points  out  “Zubly’s  pieces  are  mere  sophistry  and 
a  jumble  of  words.”*^  The  Royalist  Councillor  need 
not  have  been  so  exercised  over  mere  sophistry.  By  the 
next  year,  the  Honorable  James’  dislike  of  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  supposedly  defiant  attitude  had  so  increased  that 
he  wrote  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  “the 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  does  not  chuse  any 
connection  with  Mr.  Zubly,  for  which  I  do  not  blame 
him.’’“ 

The  breach  was  widening,  and  dissension  increased 
in  Georgia.  In  June  1775,  a  band  of  Savannah  citizens, 
weary  of  complacency,  met  at  Mrs.  Cuyler’s  and  drew 
up  resolutions.  Dr.  Zubly  was  among  the  signers,**  and 
the  paper  gives  an  understanding  of  the  man’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  political  viewpoint.  It  was  resolved : 

“a.  that  no  man  behaving  himself  peaceably  and  in¬ 
offensively,  shall  be  molested  in  his  person  or  property, 
or  even  in  his  private  sentiments,  while  he  expresses 
them  with  decency  and  without  any  illiberal  reflection 
upon  others.’’ 

b.  that  a  dutiful,  humble  petition  be  sent  to  His 
Majesty. 

c.  that  the  interests  of  this  Province  are  inseparable 
from  those  of  the  mother  country.’’** 

By  the  light  of  these  words,  Dr.  Zubly’s  subsequent 
conduct  is  illuminated.  The  interests  of  Georgia  were 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  the  Georgia  to  whom  his  com¬ 
ing  had  meant  a  “sweetening  of  all  our  comforts.’’ 
That  sentiment  should  certainly  be  appreciated  by 
those  today  who  hold  the  right  of  a  state  paramount  to 
that  of  the  nation. 
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A  Provincial  Congress  was  organized  at  Tondee’s 
Long  Room  in  Savannah  on  July  4, 1776.  Elvery  district 
was  represented,  and  Dr.  Zubly  was  one  of  the  twenty- 
five  from  Christ’s  Church  Parish.^  After  electing 
officers,  the  Congress  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  meet¬ 
ing-house  of  Dr.  Zubly,  who  preached  a  sermon  on  “the 
alarming  condition  of  American  affairs,’’  using  as  his 
text  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  James’ 
gospel :  “So  speak  ye  and  so  do  as  they  that  shall  be 
judged  by  the  law  of  liberty.’’*®  His  sermon  made  a 
profound  impression,  and  he  was  later  to  be  publicly 
thanked  for  it.*’  How  differently  was  he  to  be  judged 
just  one  year  later !  How  his  fellow-men  were  to  forget 
the  judgement  of  any  law  of  liberty  save  their  own! 

When  the  preacher  had  finished,  the  Congress  dis¬ 
patched  its  business.  The  resolutions  drawn  up  at  Mrs. 
Cuyler’s  were  filed  with  the  president.**  The  Governor 
was  asked  to  set  aside  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer;** 
and,  when  he  later  complied  with  this  request,  Zubly 
was  one  of  three  appointed  to  thank  him.*®  The  Elpis- 
copalian  minister  “who  did  not  chuse  to  have  any  con¬ 
nection  with  Dr.  Zubly’’  refused  to  observe  the  day  and 
was  publicly  censured.*^  Delegates  were  chosen  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  among  them  the  scrupulous 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  “would  by  no  means  go,  un¬ 
less  he  had  the  approbation  of  his  congregation,’’ 
which  was  secured  for  him  by  Noble  Wymberley  Jones 
and  John  Houstoun.'*  The  Church  felt  it  was  making 
a  sacrifice  in  giving  up  its  minister;  they  did  not  rea¬ 
lize  that  it  was  he  who  was  being  sacrificed,  that  he 
was  going  to  disgrace.  He  continued  with  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Congress  until  time  for  departure.  Although  he 
did  not  thrust  himself  forward  as  did  Samuel  Adama 
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in  Massachusetts  and  Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia,  he 
was  valuable ;  and  the  Provincial  Congress  placed  him 
on  four  important  committees:  to  draw  up  a  petition 
to  the  King;  to  frame  an  address  to  Governor  Wright; 
to  be  one  of  a  Committee  of  Intelligence ;  to  act  as  chair¬ 
man  in  drafting  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Congress.** 

The  minister’s  sincere  sympathy,  his  eloquent  ton¬ 
gue,  and  his  able  pen  were  ever  at  the  service  of  Geor¬ 
gia  as  a  British  colony.  In  an  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Province,  he  laments  the  blood  already  shed  in 
a  quarrel  so  unnatural  that  “every  good  man  must  wish 
and  pray  that  it  must  soon  cease;  that  the  injured 
rights  of  America  may  be  vindicated  by  milder  means.’’** 
So  bold  had  been  his  stand  before  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  that  his  sermon  had  been  printed  in  Philidel- 
phia;**  he  continued  as  resolute  in  his  correspondence 
with  Noble  Wymberley  Jones;  he  was  to  remain  so  in 
his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  His  sermon  was 
embodied  in  this  letter,  which  was  printed,  probably 
at  the  request  of  Oglethorpe,  in  the  London  Magazine 
for  September.  It  has  been  called  “one  of  the  best  state 
papers  of  this  period,  written  with  clearness,  force, 
calmness,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  position  of  American 
affairs,  and  full  vindication  of  American  rights.”  Al¬ 
luding  to  a  proposal  that  the  British  arm  negro  slaves, 
Zubly  said,  “A  proposal  to  put  on  the  power  of  domes¬ 
tics  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  masters  can  only  serve 
to  cover  the  proposers  and  the  abettors  with  everlast¬ 
ing  infamy.”**  He  saw  clearly,  and  he  did  not  equi¬ 
vocate. 

Dr.  Zubly  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Congress  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  for  Geor¬ 
gia  on  September  13,  1775.*’  To  this  time,  he  seems  to 
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have  had  no  slightest  thought  of  independence.  Nor 
was  this  astonishing.  Every  school  boy  should  know 
that  the  Revolution  was  not  begun  for  independence. 
Witness  Franklin’s  statement  to  Pitt  in  1774,  “I  have 
never  heard  from  any  person,  drunk  or  sober,  the  wish 
for  separation.”*®  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote,  “There  is 
not  in  the  British  empire  a  man  who  more  cordially 
loves  a  union  with  Great  Britian  than  I  do.”**  Wash¬ 
ington  was  not  an  advocate  of  independence  when  he 
took  command  of  the  Continental  Army.  Virginia  had 
sent  her  delegates  to  the  Congress  instructed  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  Englishmen,  but  not  to  break  with  Britian. 
Only  Paine,  the  firebrand,  had  first  preached  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  separation.**  No  human  trait  is  queerer  than 
this ;  we  change  our  course  and  then  condemn  all  who 
do  not  change  with  us.  Dr.  Zubly  was  in  good  company 
when  he  strove  for  justice,  not  separation. 

He  was  prominent  in  debate,  especially  upon  non¬ 
importation,  declaring  that  “we  must  have  trade ;  it  is 
prudent  not  to  put  virtue  to  too  serious  a  test.”  Again, 
he  is  seeing  only  with  a  Georgian’s  eyes."  Georgia,  at 
that  time  had  practically  no  manufactures;  her  life 
depended  upon  trade  with  the  mother  country;  eco¬ 
nomically,  she  was  still  in  leading  strings.  Her  popu¬ 
lation  was  sparse  and  scattered;  in  1773,  her  people 
numbered  but  thirty-three  thousand  as  contrasted  with 
Virginia’s  four  hundred  thousand.  North  Carolina’s 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  and  South  Carolina’s 
one  hunderd  and  forty  thousand.**  Dr.  Zubly  under¬ 
stood  conditions  in  Georgia ;  duty  to  Georgia  weighed 
more  to  him  than  sympathy  to  the  other  colonies. 

As  he  saw  economically,  so  he  saw  politically.  He 
had  been  nurtured  on  two  theories,  that  of  the  mer¬ 
cantilists  and  that  of  the  divinity  of  kings.  He  was 
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alarmed  at  the  growing  feeling  for  independence.  He 
confesses  in  his  diary,  “I  made  it  a  point  in  every  com¬ 
pany  to  contradict  and  oppose  every  hint  of  a  desire 
for  independence  or  of  breaking  our  connection  with 
Great  Britian.”^*  John  Dickinson  held  the  idea  that 
separation,  if  not  actually  wrong,  was  inexpedient,^^ 
and  none  condemn  him,  though  he  risked  sinking  from 
leader  to  martyr.*®  Dr.  Zubly  took  the  same  risk  with  a 
less  happy  result.  As,  in  the  non-importation  matter 
duty  to  Georgia  came  before  duty  to  America ;  so,  now 
duty  to  King  outranked  duty  to  Colony.  He  alone  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  was  trying  to  render  Caesar’s 
dues  to  Caesar.  He  had  always  contended  for  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  never  for  separation.  In  the 
three  weeks  of  hot  debate  following  Lee’s  famous  re 
solution,  his  attitude  aroused  suspicion;  and  when  he 
argued  that  “a  republican  government  is  little  better 
than  a  government  of  devils,”  he  so  infuriated  Samuel 
Chase  of  Maryland  as  to  make  that  gentleman  pro¬ 
phesy  that  Georgia  would  ruin  all  North  America  and 
lament  that  Georgians  “ever  came  among  us,”  and  the 
Georgians  accepted  his  insult.  One  can  neither  explain 
nor  defend  Zubly’s  reporting  Congressional  procedure 
to  Governor  Wright,  one  can  only  believe  that  his 
course  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  conscience.  He 
cannot  have  imparted  much;  since  the  Governor,  in 
his  letters  to  the  Ministry,  does  not  mention  having  re¬ 
ceived  information  from  Dr.  Zubly.*®  In  late  October, 
Chase,  openly,  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  accused 
Zubly  of  treasonably  giving  reports  to  Wright.*’  In¬ 
stant  denial  was  forthcoming,  and  so  was  proof.  One 
of  his  letters  had  been  seized.*^  Thoroughly  alarmed, 
Zubly  left  Philadelphia  the  next  day.  He  left  a  note 
for  his  colleagues:  “I  am  off  for  Georgia,  greatly  in- 
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disposed.”  Even  a  partial  biographer  cannot  approve 
of  that;  perhaps  it  was  an  indisposition  of  the  spirit. 
He  continues,  “You  will  doubtless  reach  home  before 
me  ....  In  case  of  my  first  arrival,  I  think  not  to 
make  any  report  to  our  Council  of  Safety,  till  we  are  all 
present  ....  I  can  only  travel  slow.”^®  The  biogra¬ 
pher  is  happy  again.  This  does  not  look  like  flight ;  he 
waits  for  the  enemy  to  strike  the  first  blow.  What  a 
journey  that  must  have  been,  beset  by  geographical 
difficulties — Philadelphia  was  then  nearly  a  month  dis¬ 
tant  from  Savannah — wearied  by  illness,  harassed  by 
the  part  he  had  chosen,  pursued  by  outraged  fellow- 
representatives  ! 

Most  accounts  of  the  defection  say  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  sent  John  Houstoun  to  counteract  Zubly’s  influ¬ 
ence  at  home.®®  One  asserts  that  it  was  Archibald  Bul¬ 
loch,  who,  hastening  after  the  “traitor,”  overtook  him 
and  appeared  with  him  in  Savannah.®^  At  any  rate,  he 
gave  no  explanation,  but  waited  as  he  had  promised. 
Bulloch  had  been  chosen  “president  and  commander- 
in-chief”  and  called  home,®^  and  Houstoun  did  appear 
with  Zubly. 

Since  the  Declaration  had  been  received  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Bulloch,  and  since  Dr.  Zubly  no  more  now 
than  in  Philadelphia  could  reconcile  conscience  and 
colonial  separation,  he  openly  joined  the  Loyalists. 
With  very  human  readiness  to  condemn  those  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  us,  Stevens  says  that  he  became  “obnox¬ 
ious,”®*  and  Jones  characterizes  the  Georgia  delegation 
as  “all  good  and  true  men,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Zubly.”®®  How  had  he  lacked  goodness?  How  had  he 
failed  in  truth,  except  to  deny  that  he  had  sent  trea¬ 
sonable  letters  ?  What  was  “treason”  to  him  ?  He  had 
never  forsworn  allegiance  to  the  British  sovereign ;  he 
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had  always  fought  the  idea  of  independance.  “Life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness”  did  not  lie  along 
the  same  path  for  him  as  for  his  fellow  colonists.  Had 
conditions  been  reversed  at  Yorktown,  would  not  the 
Patriots  have  been  treated  as  traitors  by  the  British 
government?  Patrick  Henry  had  asked  for  liberty  or 
death;  if  the  sword  had  not  won  for  him  the  former, 
would  not  Parliament  had  given  him  the  latter  ?  Frank¬ 
lin  has  been  often  quoted  as  saying  that  they  must 
hang  together  after  signing  the  Declaration  or  else 
hang  separately;  Clark  thought  Fate  had  in  store  for 
the  signers  either  freedom  or  a  halter.  Fate  can  be 
generous,  but  man  cannot;  the  Anglo-Saxon  particu¬ 
larly  finds  it  hard  to  forgive  the  non-conformist.  So 
Zubly  found  no  friend. 

Governor  Bulloch  had  him  arrested  as  one  “whose 
going  at  large  will  endanger  the  public  safety.”®®  He 
was  “improperly  and  illegally  dismissed  by  the  Chief- 
Justice”  and  ordered  again  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Council  of  Safety.®®  In  1777,  he  was  banished,  and  half 
his  estate  was  confiscated.  When  his  earnest  remon¬ 
strance,  addressed  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Chatham 
County,  was  unheeded,  he  moved  to  South  Carolina.®’ 
Apparently,  neither  the  Crown  nor  the  Royal  officers 
made  any  effort  to  aid  him. 

Upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  Royal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Savannah,  Dr.  Zubly  returned  there  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  ministerial  duties.  He  was  there  during  the 
Patriot  siege  of  the  city;  and,  when  it  fell  once  more 
into  Patriot  hands,  he  stayed  on.  Nothing  is  more 
pathetic  in  his  whole  story  than  this.  Many  Loyalists 
sought  safety  in  England  or  in  the  British  West  In¬ 
dies;®*  but  Zubly  clung  to  the  place  beloved  as  tenaci¬ 
ously  as  an  abandoned  cat  clings  to  the  old  home  when 
the  loved  ones  go.  Zubly  was  subject  to  and  named — 
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without  the  customary  respectful  Reverend  Doctor — 
in  the  Act  of  1778  “for  attainting  persons  ...  of  high 
treason  .  .  .  and  confiscating  their  estate.’’^* 

When  Georgia’s  first  state  constitution  was  framed 
in  1777,  a  striking  feature  was  the  ineligibility  of  the 
clergy  to  sit  in  the  state  legislature.  Georgia  wanted 
no  more  ministerial  statesmen.  One  Zubly  had  been 
enough.*® 

A  reviled  outcast  instead  of  a  respected  orator, 
penniless  instead  of  propertied,  unnoticed  by  the  old 
country  and  unwanted  by  the  new,  broken  in  heart  and 
bent  in  body,  but  not  bowed  in  soul,  he  struggled  on  to 
serve  God  when  those  made  in  God’s  image  would  have 
none  of  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  “His 
political  defection,  while  ...  it  did  no  harm  to  Geor¬ 
gia  .  .  .  brought  misery  upon  himself  and  family  and 
tarnished  a  name  which  shone  among  the  earlier 
patriots  of  Georgia  with. peculiar  brightness.’’*^  Even 
his  portrait  is  gone,  for  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.** 
Nothing  remains  but  that  darkened  name  which  an  ob¬ 
scure  Georgia  is  trying,  not  to  polish,  but  to  cleanse. 
The  way  of  the  conscientious  objector,  like  that  of  the 
transgressor,  is  hard. 
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WILUAM  BROWN  HODGSON* 
By  Leonasd  L.  Mackall 


For  almost  forty  years  our  Society  has  been  meeting 
in  Hodgson  Hall  and,  yet,  how  few  of  us  know  any¬ 
thing  about  Mr.  Hodgson  except  that  his  widow  erected 
this  building  in  his  memory.  Some  of  our  older  mem¬ 
bers  remember  seeing  him,  and  a  few  knew  him  per¬ 
sonally,  yet  very  few  indeed  have  seen  more  than  one 
or  two  of  the  widely  scattered  productions  of  his  scho¬ 
larly  pen.  Several  of  the  greatest  libraries  in  the  world 
have  been  unable  to  identify  him  definitely,  and  Mr. 
Harden,  our  Librarian,  tells  me  that  even  in  Savannah 
General  Henry  R.  Jackson,  then  President  of  our  So¬ 
ciety,  could  learn  no  more  than  the  few  meagre  facts 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  oration  which  he  de¬ 
livered  when  Hodgson  Hall  was  dedicated  in  1876. 

Yet,  in  his  day,  Mr.  Hodgson  not  only  was  a 
familiar  character  in  Savannah,  but  he  enjoyed  a  really 
international  reputation  in  the  field  of  his  special 
studies.  Hence,  I  have  been  asked  to  put  together 
briefly  and  informally  various  facts  about  him,  noted 
while  looking  through  his  books  and  papers. 

William  Brown  Hodgson  was  bom  in  Georgetown, 
D.  C.,  in  1801,  and  received  his  early  education  there, 
chiefly  under  the  Rev.  James  Carnahan,  the  future 
President  of  Princeton,  who  in  1814-23  taught  school 
at  Georgetown.  Of  course  Hodgson  worked  hard  at  the 
classics,  and  his  copy  of  a  school  edition  of  Lucian’s 
Dialogues  in  Greek  and  Latin  contains  a  note  stating  that 

1.  Trmnaeript  of  Boiwh  Manoaeript  of  an  Informal  Paper  read  bj  Leonard 
L.  Mackall  before  the  Georsia  Historical  Societr  on  February  18,  1915.  Many  at 
the  facta  riren  in  this  paper  were  ascertained  from  the  Hodgson  Papers  in  the 
Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Savannah,  for  which  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  acted  as  Trustee  until  May,  1920  (see  Georgia  Hittorieal  QuarUrlg,  L 
1^24,  March,  1917,  and  IV,  108-109,  June-September,  1920),  On  the  Hodgson  and 
Telfair  books,  some  of  which  were  transferred  to  the  Library  of  the  (^rgia 
Historical  Society  in  1929,  see  my  special  Report  in  the  Gaorgia  Historieol  Annals, 
1915,  also  Geonia  Hittorieal  Quarterly,  XIII,  59-50,  March,  1929,  and  XIV,  70, 
March,  1980.  The  above  paper  was  supplemented  by  a  second,  shorter,  paper  on 
Hodgson,  summarised  in  Georgia  Hittorieal  Quarterly,  ZIL  74-76,  Mar^  1928, 
which  see. 
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he  read  it  through  in  three  month  in  1814.  He  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  Clay, who  secured  for 
him  a  desk  in  the  Department  of  State,  where  he  stud¬ 
ied  Oriental  languages  under  his  old  teacher  as  part 
of  a  systematic  preparation  for  diplomatic  service.  In 
due  time  he  was  sent  to  the  Barbary  States  as  Drago¬ 
man,  and  in  1826-29  was  Acting  Consul  at  Algiers, 
where  he  received  $600  a  year  from  the  Government 
to  encourage  his  studies.  In  1830  he  was  back  at  the 
State  Department  in  Washington,  but  two  years  later 
he  went  to  Constantinople  as  First  Dragoman  to  the 
American  Legation ;  but  under  the  then  Minister  Porter 
he  fared  no  better  than  his  predecessor,  and  so  was 
transferred  to  Egypt  in  1834.  In  1836  he  was  in  Lon¬ 
don.  On  October  15,  1837,  he  left  Washington  for 
Lima  as  the  bearer  of  a  newly  ratified  treaty  with  the 
Peru-Bolivian  Republic,  but  he  was  taken  ill  at  Panama 
on  the  way  out.  On  this  expedition,  Hodgson  consider¬ 
ed  himself  insulted  by  a  Capt.  H.  E.  Ballard  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  had  opened  one  of  his  letters 
without  permission,  and  Hodgson  complained  to  the 
authorities  with  the  result  that  Ballard  was  courtmar- 
tialed  and'  suspended  for  a  year,  in  1842. 

In  December,  1841,  Hodgson  was  in  Tunis  as  Con¬ 
sul  General,  but  in  May  1842  he  returned  to  America 
via  Malta,  Naples,  Florence,  Brussels,  etc.,  to  Savan¬ 
nah,  where  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Telfair.  Here 
he  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  he  made 
several  trips  to  Europe  and  was  often  in  New  York, 
where  he  died  on  the  26th  of  June  1871.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  quiet,  retiring  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
with  rather  stately  manners.  He  was  very  studious  in 
his  habits,  but  also  took  an  active  interest  in  public  af¬ 
fairs.  He  was  Commissioner  from  Georgia  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1855;  the  French  Government  conferred 
on  him  a  Silver  Medal  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

He  joined  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1843,  and  the  same  year  was  delegated  by 
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the  Society  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  at  Washington,  where  he  read  a  paper  on  the 
“organic  remains  and  geology  on  the  Georgia  coast.” 
In  1848  he  edited  and  presented  to  our  Society  Vol.  Ill, 
Part  1  (“A  Sketch  of  the  Creek  Country  in  .  .  .  1798 
and  1799,”  by  Benjamin  Hawkins)  of  our  Collections.  It 
was  he  who  composed  the  memorial  on  Georgia  Re¬ 
cords,  dated  November  7,  1849,  presented  to  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not 
know  yet  what  other  papers  he  read  to  our  Society, 
but  one  entitled  “The  Science  of  Language”  delivered 
on  December  14,  1863  (as  appears  from  the  manu¬ 
script  Minutes,  but  no  date  is  given  in  the  pamphlet 
itself),  he  printed  privately  at  Newport  in  1868.  After 
his  death.  Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnold  read  to  the  Society, 
on  July  17,  1871,  special  resolutions  prepared  at  its 
request. 

In  March,  1857,  Mr.  Hodgson  presented  his  exten¬ 
sive  mineralogical  cabinet  to  the  Savannah  Medical 
College. 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  13 
languages  and  to  have  spoken  9  of  them  fluently,  but 
his  favorite  studies  centered  about  the  Berber  language 
of  the  Barbary  States,  which  he  regarded  as  substanti¬ 
ally  the  same  as  that  of  most  of  the  natives  sur¬ 
rounding  Carthage  at  the  time  of  its  glory.  In  this  field, 
the  Language  and  Ethnology  of  the  Berbers,  he  was 
a  pioneer  and  master  in  his  day.  When  only  28  years 
old  he  contributed  an  epoch-making  study  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,*  and  it  was 
soon  translated  into  French.  In  1830  he  printed  pri¬ 
vately  a  small  catalogue  (or  rather  list)  of  his  Arabic 
and  other  manuscripts,  already  an  important  collection. 
The  next  year  he  contributed  to  the  English  Oriental 


2.  Tranaactiont,  New  Series,  Vol.  IV,  18S4,  pp.  1.48.  See  also  onr  further 
references  below.  See  too  Hodsson’s  letter  dated  Alsiers,  Jane  1,  1829,  printed 
in  the  National  Gazette  (Philaddphia),  October  24,  1829,  and  reprinted  in 
Afriean  Repoeitory,  WashinKton,  D.  C.,  V.  887-841,  January,  1880.  See  En- 
eyelopaedia  Ameriecma,  V  (Philadelphia,  1880),  article  on  FotUahs. 
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Translation  Fund  publications  a  scholarly  version  of 
Travels  into  Unknown  Regions  of  North  Africa  by  a 
Berber  native  in  his  pay.  In  1833  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Bible  Society  printed  the  first  Berber  fragment  of 
the  Bible,  i.e.,  12  chapters  of  St.  Luke,  translated  under 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  supervision.  In  1836  he  contributed  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  version  of  another  Berber 
manuscript  of  travel  in  Morocco  (N.  B.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Hodgson  knew  of  only  two  other  Berber  manu¬ 
scripts  in  existence  anywhere!).  Next  came  a  paper 
on  “The  Foulahs  of  Central  Africa  and  the  American 
Slave  Trade”  for  the  National  Institute  of  Washington, 
1843,  followed  by  a  volume  of  “Notes  on  Northern 
Africa,  the  Sahara  and  Soudan,”  published  by  Putnam 
in  1844 ;  and  “Remarks  on  the  Past  History  and  Present 
Condition  of  Morocco,  Algiers  and  the  Barbary  Re¬ 
gencies,”  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
October  1,  1844;  “Memoir  on  the  Megatherium  and 
Other  Extinct  Gigantic  Quadrupeds  of  the  Coast  of 
Georgia,”  1846;  “The  Gospels  written  in  the  Negro 
Patois  of  English,  with  Arabic  Characters,  by  a  Mandin- 
go  Slave  in  Georgia,”  1857 ;  “Remarks  on  the  Recent  Tra¬ 
vels  of  Dr.  Barth  in  Central  Africa  or  Soudan,” 
1858;  both  these  last  read  before  the  Am.  Ethnological 
Society  of  New  York;  and,  apparently,  last  of  all,  the 
above  mentioned  paper  read  before  our  Society  on 
“The  Science  of  Language.  A  Lecture,  Sanskirt  and 
Hebrew,  the  Two  Written  Primitive  Languages,  Com¬ 
pared,”  Newport,  1868. 

All  of  these  studies  were  important  in  their  day,  and 
so  it  was  but  natural  that  recognition  came  promptly. 
At  29  years  of  age  Mr.  Hodgson  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Asi¬ 
atic  Society.  Later,  he  became  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris ;  a  member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society ;  the 
Ethnological  Societies  of  Paris,  London  and  New  York, 
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and  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of  London  and 
Paris;  also  an  LL.D.  of  Princeton  in  1856,  though  he 
had  never  attended  any  college.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  first  Americans  to  receive  the  Legion  of  Honor 
from  France. 

The  praise  from  the  North  American  Review,  cited 
in  General  Jackson’s  oration,  turns  out  to  have  been 
written  by  A.  H.  Everett  (brother  of  Edward  Everett), 
who  was,  however,  not  himself  an  Orientalist.  W.  S. 
Mayo’s  novel  “The  Berber’’  (of  which  Mrs.  Louisa  Porter 
Minis  gave  us  a  copy)  dedicated  to  Mr.  Hodgson  was 
originally  published  in  1850,  not  1873  as  sometimes  stated. 
Cardinal  Newman’s  brother,  an  unusually  accurate  and 
able  philologist,  based  the  first  regular  Berber  Gram¬ 
mar  solely  on  the  specimen  translation  of  St.  Luke  into 
Berber,  produced  under  Hodgson’s  supervision,  and  on 
Hodgson’s  essay.  Hodgson  earned  the  highest  praise 
from  great  scholars  like  d’Avezac,  Pickering,  Bunsen, 
and  from  Dr.  James  Cowles  Prichard  who  was  the  first 
to  master  and  combine  both  zoological  and  philological 
ethnology.  Prichard’s  great  works  on  the  Physical  and 
on  the  Natural  History  of  Man  (volumes  dated  1837 
and  1845)  contain,  perhaps,  the  standard  contemporary 
estimate  of  Hodgson’s  work.* 

In  closing  these  informal  remarks  I  may  add  that 
among  many  other  books  of  very  varying  value,  there 
are  now  in  the  Telfair  Academy,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Hodgson,  some  60  books  and  manuscripts  in 
Oriental  languages,  which  have  now  at  last  all  been 
examined  by  an  Orientalist  of  International  reputation. 
Prof.  Hyvemat  of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington, 
and  he  finds  that  some  of  them  are  still  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest. 

However,  to  the  uninitiated  Oriental  texts  all  look 
alike,  and  so  I  show  you  instead  as  a  sample  of  Hodg¬ 
son’s  books,  the  handsomest  ones  to  look  at,  a  lexicon 


8.  See  quotations  in  oar  appendix. 
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indeed,  but  bound  in  rich  red  Morocco,  bearing  the 
Royal  Arms  of  Spain  (Casiri’s  Bibliotheca  Arabico-His- 
pana  Eseurialensis,  etc.,  Madrid,1760-70,  2  vols.  folio; 
Vol.  I  with  the  arms  of  King  PWlip  V  of  Spain,  1683- 
1746,  not  those  of  Charles  III) . 

Hodgson  was  our  most  distinguished  scholar  and  I 
hope  that  soon  some  really  adequate  account  of  him  and 
of  his  work  in  various  fields  may  be  written  and 
published. 

Appendices 

Extracts  from  “Researches  into  the  Physical  History 
of  Mankind."  By  James  Cowles  Prichard.  Third  Edition, 
Vol.  II.  Containing  Researches  into  the  Physical  Ethno¬ 
graphy  of  the  African  Races.  London:  Sherwood,  Gil¬ 
bert,  and  Piper,  18S7: 

“•See  Mr.  Hodgson’s  excellent  Memoir  on  the  Ber¬ 
ber  language  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  read  October, 
1829.  In  this  paper,  which  contains  much  valuable  in 
formation  on  other  subjects  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Berbers,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  great  number 
of  local  names  have  a  most  appropriate  meaning  in 
the  idiom  of  that  people.  Among  them  are — Atlas,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  Berbers  merely  Adhraar,  a  mountain;  Thala, 
the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  by  Sallust  and  still  so 
termed  from  Thala,  a  fountain;  Ampsaga,  by  Pliny 
and  Mela,  a  river  in  a  forest  country,  from  Am-sagar,^ 
Angela,  from  Agela,  wealth:  Tipasa,  Thapsus,  from 
Thefza,  sandy.”  (Note,  p.  16). 

“•Another  more  copious  analysis  of  the  Berber 
language,  drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  a  native 
instructor,  a  taleb  of  the  Beni  Boojeeah,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  the  memoir  above  cited,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety.  There  is  also  a  very  able  treatise  on  that  subject 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Newman,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol,  made  by 

1.  Greek  ehfmetere  ia  the  orisiiutt  ere  omitted  beeaaee  we  here  ao  raeh 

type. 
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the  author,  without  any  assistance  whatever,  from  a 
portion  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  printed  in  Arabic  letters 
by  the  Bible  Society.  Mr.  Newman’s  Memoir  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  West  of  England  Literary  and  Scientific 
Journal,  printed  at  Bristol.”  (Note,  p.  18). 

“Of  the  tribes  in  the  interior  behind  Tunis  in  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Gaetuli  we  have  some  recent 
information  from  Mr.  Hodgson,  whose  memoir  has  al¬ 
ready  been  cited;  and  in  a  late  publication  by  M. 
d’Avezac  who  has  translated  an  itinerary  of  Hhaggy 
Ebn-el-Dyn,  which  he  has  published  with  notes  and  il- 
lustrations.2 

“Acording  to  Hodgson,  whose  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  native  travellers,  and  partly  from  Hhaggy 
Ebn-el-Dyn,  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  Gaetulian  region 
are  four,  namely,  the  Mozabies,  Biscaries,  Wadreagans, 
and  Wurgelans.  The  Mozabies  inhabit  an  oasis  of  the 
Sahara  300  miles  to  the  southward  of  Algiers :  the  Bis¬ 
caries  dwell  about  200  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Al¬ 
giers:  Tuggurt,  the  capital  of  Wadreag,  is  about  100 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  Biscaries  and  Wurgelah 
30  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Tuggurt.  The  Berber 
language  is  the  native  idiom  of  the  Mozabies,  Wad¬ 
reagans  and  Wurgelans.  The  Biscaries,  though  of  Ber¬ 
ber  origin,  now  speak  the  Arabic  language. 

“The  Mozabies,  or  people  of  the  Wady-Mozab,  who 
name  themselves  Aith-Emzab,  equivalent  to  Beni- 
Amzab,  are  separated  by  a  trackless  desert  from  the 
other  two  tribes  who  speak  the  same  language,  and 
they  are  very  distinct  in  moral  and  physical  constitu¬ 
tion.  Their  dialects  are  but  slightly  different  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  but  the  Aith-Emzab  are  remarkably  white, 
while  the  other  tribes  are  black.  The  people  of  Wad¬ 
reag,  or  the  Aith-Eregaiah  and  the  Aith-Wurgelah,* 
are  black,  and  have  wooly  hair,  flat  noses,  and  thick 
lips.  When  Mr.  Hodgson  first  saw  a  native  of  Wadreag, 


2.  E^tudes  de  Gdoarrsphie  Critique  sur  vme  Putie  de  i’Afrique  Septentrion- 
•le,  par  M.  D'Avezac.  Paris.  1836.  *OuerKelah,  in  the  orthoffraphy  of  M.  D’Avezac. 
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he  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  Berber.  In 
the  city  of  Tuggurt,  the  capital  of  Wadreag,  there  is 
a  separate  tribe  who  speak  only  arable,  and  have  light 
hair  and  a  fair  complexion.”  P.  20-21. 

“Mr.  Hodgson,  who  has  collected  much  valuable  and 
important  information  respecting  the  Tuaryk  and  the 
whole  Berber  nation,  assures  us  that  the  idiom  of  the 
Tuaryk  is  pure  Berber,  and  that  the  only  difference  of 
speech  between  the  highlanders  of  Atlas,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  low  countries  of  Sahara  is  merely  a 
slight  one  of  pronunciation.  This  fact  has  been  verified 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  by  personal  communication  with  in¬ 
habitants  of  many  oases  and  districts  in  Northern  Africa, 
particularly  with  the  people  of  Dra,  Tafilet,  Fighiz, 
Tuat,  Tegoraza,  Tadeekels,  Wurgelah,  Ghadames, 
Djerbi,  Gharian,  among  all  whom  the  Berber  language 
is  radically  the  same.  The  physical  characters  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  of  Tuaryk  vary,  but  this  part  of  their  his¬ 
tory  will  be  considered  in  another  section.” '(p.  24). 


Extract  from  The  Natural  History  of  Man,  by  James 
Cowles  Prichard.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  London 
Hippolyte  Bailliere,  Publisher.  18U5.  (Appendix  to  the 
first  edition): 

“The  following  account  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  learned  author  of  an  excellent 
memoir  on  the  Berber  race,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
publications  that  drew  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
that  interesting  subject*.  In  the  vast  wilderness  occupied 
by,  or  wandered  [p.  559]  over  by  the  Berber 
Tuaryk,  there  are  great  variations  of  climate  and  situ¬ 
ation.  The  natives  of  particular  oases  in  the  Great 
Desert  are  like  the  inhabitants  of  islands  in  the  ocean. 
They  never  move  in  any  considerable  numbers  from 
their  native  spot,  nor  are  they  visited  by  many  strang¬ 
ers.  They  acquire,  consequently,  characteristics  of  phy- 

S.  Hodsaon  on  the  Berber  Language,  Trantaetion*  of  the  American  PM- 
ooophietU  Soeioty,  1829. 
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siognomy,  through  the  agency  of  external  conditions, 
the  effect  of  which  accumulates  through  many  genera¬ 
tions.  In  one  of  these  oases,  namely,  that  of  Wadreag, 
Mr.  Hodgson  discovered  that  the  people,  though  Ber¬ 
bers  by  the  evidence  of  their  language,  which  they 
speak  with  purity  and  correctness,  were  not  only  black, 
as  many  of  the  genuine  Arabs  of  the  country  are  known 
to  be,  but  have  features  approaching  those  of  Negroes, 
and  hair  like  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Negro 
race.  It  was  the  oponion  of  Mr.  Hodgson  that  these 
characteristics  had  been  acquired,  not  as  the  result  of 
the  intermixture  of  races,  which  the  local  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  tribe  seemed  to  him  to  preclude,  but 
through  the  long-continued  agency  of  physical  causes 
upon  a  tribe  of  genuine  Tuaryk  origin,  though  the  or¬ 
dinary  type  of  that  race  is  almost  similar  to  the 
Arabian.”  _ 

Transcript  from  MSS.  in  the  Telfair  Academy,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga.,  U.S.A.  Wm  B.  Hodgson  to:  “a  Monsieur-Mr. 
D’Avezac-Secritaire  GenL-de  la  SocieU  de  Geographies 

•  “Washington,  Novr.  10.  1838. 

During  my  residence  at  Algiers,  in  1828-9,  as  Pro- 
Consul  of  the  United  States,  I  took  advantage  of  my  posi¬ 
tion,  to  acquire  information  from  all  sources,  relative 
to  the — Geography,  the  languages  and  statistics  of  North- 
Africa.  Among  other  results  of  my  continued  enquiries, 
is  the  Statistical  Table  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  you.  It  presents  a  list  of  the  Kabyle  or  Ber¬ 
ber  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Atlas,  between  Algiers,  Con¬ 
stantine  and  Gigeli.  To  the  name  of  each  tribe,  is  annex¬ 
ed  the  number  of  Warriors,  or  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  which  it  can  bring  into  the  field.  There  is  also  a 
list  of  the  villages  belonging  to  the  two  great  tribes  of 
Ermain  and  Felissen  near  Algiers,  with  the  number  of 
warriors  in  each  village.  [Here  follow  the  erased  words : 
There  is  also  subjoined  a  list  of  the  names  of  mountains 
and  rivers]. 
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I  send  with  this,  the  original  Berber  Manuscript,  from 
which  my  copy  is  made.  This  MS.  contains  besides, 
much  Berber  writing,  descriptive  of  manners,  and  some 
tables  and  songs.  The  Taleb  has  amused  himself  by  some 
simple  drawings,  to  illustrate  the  customs  of  the  Kabyles 
and  their  forms  of  polity. 

I  present  these  MSS.  to  your  Excellency  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Pontois,  the  representative  of  France  here. 

I  should  feel  happy  to  know  that  the  information  which 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  communicate,  has  been  deemed 
of  any  importance  by  His  Majesty's  Govt.  Always  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  high  distinction  conferred 
upon  me,  by  His  Majesty,  I  should  be  greatly  pleased  if 
the  present  document  or  any  others  of  the  numerous 
papers  which  I  possess  should  be  found  useful  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  French  Colony  at  Algiers.  [N.B.  This  para¬ 
graph  is  written  crosswise  over  the  original  version 
which  read :  I  beg.  Sir,  to  present  these  MSS.  to  the  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Should  they  be  deemed  by  yourself  to 
contain  information  of  importance  to  his  Majesty’s 
Government,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  that  disposition 
of  them.  I  have  received  too  distinguished  an  honor  from 
His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  French,  not  to  feel  happy 
in  the  hope  that  these  papers,  and  others  which  I  possess, 
may  be  esteemed  useful  in  the  interests  of  the  Colony  of 
Algiers] . 

I  derived  my  information  from  .  *  my  Berber 

Taleb.  Achmed  had  travelled  much,  among  the 
Kabyle  tribes  of  the  Atlas.  I  believe,  that  his 
statements  approximate  to  the  truth,  as  nearly 
as  the  subject  will  admit.  Among  tribes  essentially  war¬ 
like,  it  is  quite  probable,  that  the  numbers  are  resources 
6f  their  neighbours  and  enemies,  are  subjects  of  enquiry 
and  of  registry,  by  the  Amghars  or  notables  of  the  tribes. 
It  is  certain,  that  each  tribe  keeps  a  register  of  its  own 


4.  Some  orient*!  character  in  the  original  are  omitted  because  we  have 
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people,  and  of  their  property.  To  defray  the  expenses  of 
war,  every  man  is  taxed  by  the  Amgharan,  according  to 
this  register.  He  is  moreover  obliged  to  bear  arms. 

I  doubted,  at  first,  the  ability  of  Achmed,  to  enume¬ 
rate  the  Kabyle  tribes  and  their  population.  To  test  his 
capacity,  I  requested  him  to  give  me  a  list  of  the  villages 
in  the  tribes  of  Emzain  and  Felissen.  The  result  proved 
the  correctness  of  his  former  statement,  which  appears 
to  have  almost  the  accuracy  of  a  Censiis.  The  Beni  Felis¬ 
sen  should  have  4,000  men,  instead  of  4,500,  as  I  have  it. 
The  mistake,  I  think,  is  mine. 

In  presenting  this  statistical  table,  I  can  only  say  of 
them  [sic],  as  Dr.  Shaw  has  said  of  the  information, 
which  he  received  from  the  natives  of  North  Africa:  T 
am  persuaded,  that  I  have  been  but  very  little,  if  at  all, 
imposed  upon  by  them.  There  was  no  other  way  at  least, 
of  supplying  what  was  wanting,  to  complete  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  those  parts.’ 

With  sentiments  of  great  respect 

Sir,  Yr  very  Obt.  Servt.  Wm.  B.  Hodgson” 
Note:  The  “Statistical  Table”  sent  with  the  above 
letter  was  presented  to  the  Societe  de  Geographie  on 
March  1,  1839,  by  D’Avezac,  in  behalf  of  Hodgson,  see 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie  (Paris)  2.  serie, 
tome  XI,  p.  191,  1839. 

Wm.  B.  Hodgson  to  D’Avezac  [ca.  18381 — Evident¬ 
ly  a  rough  draft.  Perhaps  no  such  second  letter  to 
D’Avezac  was  sent]. 

“a  M  M  D’Avezac  W  [?ashington?] 

I  beg  to  offer  through  your  kindness  to  one  of  the 
Learned  Societies  of  which  we  have  the  honor  mutually 
to  be  Members,  Vocabularies  of  several  of  the  languages 
&  their  dialects  of  N.  Africa.  Perhaps  they  should  be 
presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society  more  properly  than  to 
the  Geographic  of  Paris.  Whatever  direction  you  may  be 
pleased  to  give  these  papers  will  be  agreeable  to  myself. 

These  vocabularies  were  collected  during  my  official 
residence  in  Algiers,  between  the  years  1826-29.  'They 
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are  eleven  in  number — viz.  of  the  1.  Kabyle  language  of 
the  Atlas,  near  Algiers,  called  Shotuiah.  2.  of  the  Tuary- 
cks  of  the  Sahara.  3.  of  the  Mozabees.  4.  Wadreagans. 
5.  Sergoos.  6.  Foulahs.  7.  Tibboos.  8.  Fur  or  Wadai.  9. 
Boumou.  10.  Haoussa.  11.  Soing  (sic),  which  Leo  Afri- 
canus  calls  Sungai  which  is  doubtless  the  same  word. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Tuarycks  &  Sergoos,  both 
of  the  same  tribe  with  different  dialects  [  ?]  I  obtained 
these  vocabularies  from  natives  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  they  are  spoken.  At  Algiers,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Odjaks,  there  were  Natives  of  every 
part  of  N.  Africa,  &  of  Soudan  to  be  found,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tuarycks  &  Sergoos.  The  specimen 
of  their  dialect  of  the  Berber  was  obtained  from  Twat- 
ers  &  from  Foulahs  some  of  whom  had  lived  among, 
and  others  had  traded  with  them.  I  was  not  satisfied 
to  receive  my  information  from  one  source,  but  I  com¬ 
pared  it  with  statements  of  other  natives.  Dr.  Shaw’s 
experience  in  this  subject  confirms  my  own.  I  rarely 
found  them  (the  natives)  disagree  in  their  statements, 
&  “I  am  persuaded  that  I  have  been  very  little  if  at  all 
imposed  upon  by  them.” 

These  comparative  tables,  I  deem  to  have  some 
value  for  the  sciences  philology  &  ethnography.  They 
were  prepared  by  one  person,  applying  orthography 
of  his  own  language  to  the  different  sounds  of  each. 
Uniformity  of  orthography  and  the  authority  of  the 
same  ear,  must  be  deemed  very  important  in  compara¬ 
tive  philology. 

The  first  vocabulary  of  the  Kabyles  of  Algiers  is 
the  only  one  of  these  which  is  accompanied  by  the 
original  words  written  in  Berber.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  say,  that  in  the  original  4  letters  have  been  added 
to  the  Arabic  alphabet  .  .  .  .  ® 

The  learned  Count  Graberg  de  Hemso  adds  three 
I  believe,  but  making  the  Arabic  [oriental  character 
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here  omitted]  represent  th  in  thing.  He  remarks  at 
the  same  time  that  [oriental  characters  here  omitted] 
among  the  Moors  represents  t  ts.  (vid.  vol.  London 
Georg.  Soc.  1837  art.  XX.  [i.e.:  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  vol.  7  pp.  243-270.  j245]).  My 
former  suggestion  of  this  elicited  some  severe  reflec¬ 
tions  in  the  R.  A.  Soc.  transactions  for  1835  [or  rather : 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  3,  p.  157f.  1836, 
by  G.  C.  Renouard]  which  whilst  they  are  personal 
plusquam  necesse  est  are  neither  just  nor  logical.  I  still 
assert  that  the  Moors  have  not  the  sound  th  in  thing. 

The  vocabulary  of  Venture  in  MS.  now  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  du  Roi,  is  according  to  my  recollection  more 
extensive  than  mine.  I  must  think  however  that  I  have 
studied  Berber  more  than  that  learned  individual  and 
that  mine  may  be  equally  as  correct.  They  may  be  use¬ 
ful  therefore  for  comparison. 

A  Grammar  more  extensive  would  require  more, 
but  we  have  the  abundant  materials  in  the  Evangelists 
&  mass  of  tales  of  the  ...  [?]  &c  of  which  I  am  pre¬ 
paring  [sic]. 

May  I  be  allowed  here  to  submit  same  Berber  ety¬ 
mologies,  which  if  true,  would  tend  to  elucidate  the  early 
sources  of  commerce  &  the  inter-course  of  nations  with 
Africa  in  remote  Antiquity.  M.  Heeren  may  possibly 
produce  the  argument :  Aurum — gold  auragh  is  yellow 
and  is  also  gold,  aurum — oro — I’or — are  all  derived  from 
Auragh. 

Elephds  The  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  call  an  Elephant,  Elif 
Angar  [?]  the  Great  Hog.  By  the  same  analogy  the 
Romans  called  on  Ostrich  Struthio-Camelus.  The  Tuary- 
cks  call  an  Elephant  Tergoondjee.  I  infer  from  this,  that 
Elephants  were  brought  to  Numidia  on  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  from  the  interior. 

Dates  Tesdait  is  the  name  of  this  fruit  among  the  Gatu- 
lians,  among  whom  they  are  indigenous.  Texdait  or 
’zdate  would  thus  be  the  European  word. 
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These  resemblances  may  be  entirely  acddentaX,  but 
they  at  least  deserve  [?attention  for]  these  etymologies 
have  history,  early  commerce  &  common  sence  in  their 
favor. 

[on  verso:] 

A  paper  of  mine  addressed  to  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  Tuarycks  &  Sergoos  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  IVth  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  (Part  I, 
1831,  pp.  1-48,  especially  pp.  31-37).  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  an  extract  from  it  to  illustrate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  whose  language  I  record. 

In  the  no.  of  the  Bulletin  of  Geogr.  is  some  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Foulahs  or  Fulans.  [i.e.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc. 
de  Geogr.  2  ser.  IX,  49-52,  Jan.  1838  being  a  transl. 
of  the  epitome  in  Encycl.  Americana  II,  63,  1830,  of 
H’s  letter  to  P.  S.  Duponceau,  dated:  Algiers,  June  1, 
1829,  printed  in  "Nat.  Gazette,”  Oct.  24,  1928,  Phila.] 

The  language  of  Soing  is  called  Bambara  &  is  to 
the  West  of  the  Negro  Kingdoms  which  follow  each  other 
towards  the  east  as  Haoussa,  Boumou  &  Tibboo.  In  the 
ethnographic  system  of  M.  Balbi,  the  Tibboos  are  classed 
in  the  Berber  family,  which  arrangement  this  vocabulary 
of  the  Tibboo  language  will  not  supjwrt — The  words  are 
not  only  of  Negro  character,  but  the  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture  differs  as  much  as  do  the  physical  traits  of  the 
Tuaryck  from  the  Negro.* 


6.  Cf.  Hodgson’s  paper:  The  Foulahs  of  Central  Africa  and  the  African 
Slave  'Trade.  (NY)  1843,  cover-title,  24pp.,  dated:  N,  Y,  September  24,  1848, 
addressed  to  the  Con.  Seer,  of  the  Nat.  Institute.  Wash., — which  I  find  is  re¬ 
printed  in  H's  Notes  on  Northern  Africa  (NY  1844)  pp.  47-65  and  ef.  p.  64  “In 
the  transaction  of  the  Ethnologic  Society  of  Paris,  Mr.  Gustave  D'Eichthal,  banker 
in  that  capital,  has  published  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  memoir  upon  the 
Foulahs,  entitled.  “Histoire  et  originedes  Foulahs  ou  Fellans.”  ,1.  e.  Memoires  de 
la  Soc.  Ethnologique,  Paris,  forming  whole  of  Pa.  2  (pp.  xii  &  296)  of  vol.  I, 
1841). 

Hodgson’s  Notes  on  Northern  Africa  1844  states  (p.  21),  “Some  time 
ago,  I  transmitted  to  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  D’Avesac,  of  Paris,  a  manuscript 
volume  of  travels  among  the  IWrycks,  hy  an  educated  Taleb  of  Ghadamls.  a  hi- 
lingual  Arabo-Berber  town,  within  the  dominion  of  Tripoli.  This  manuscript  was 
comi>osed  for  me,  during  my  late  residence  at  Tunis,  as  United  States  Consul, 
near  that  Regency.  It  contains  a  most  detailed  account  of  these  nomades  of  the 
Sahara,  their  manners,  custonu,  civil  institutions  and  social  econenny,  together 
with  an  Arabo-Tuaryck  vocabuiary.  When  this  shall  be  published  by  Mr.  D’Avesae, 
with  the  valuable  annotations,  derived  frotn  his  immense  and  critical  knowledge 
of  ancient  and  modem  Africa,  it  will  be  an  important  acquisition  to  ethnography.” 
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Letter  from  J.  C.  Prichard  to  W.  B.  Hodgson: 

London,  November  13,  1844 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  few  days  since 
your  kind  letter  and  almost  at  the  same  time  your  very 
interesting  Brochure  on  the  ethnology  of  Northern 
Africa,  which  I  had  before  seen  at  the  Geographical 
Society.  Pray  accept  my  best  thanks. 

The  plates  and  accompanying  letter  press  which  are 
to  be  enclosed  with  this  letter  from  an  Appendix’  which 
has  been  added  to  my  book  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Man.  I  remember  having  heard  you  speak  of  that 
work.  In  this  appendix  you  will  find  [p.  558]  due  men¬ 
tion  of  your  own  researches  and  those  of  your  country¬ 
man  Dr.  Morton,  [pp.  571-583]. 

I  am  truly  glad  to  find  that  so  much  interest  has 
been  excited  in  the  United  States  in  connexion  with 
ethnological  inquiries.  In  England  we  have  now  some 
societies  lately  formed  for  promoting  similar  studies, 
which  until  now  have  been  here  much  less  regarded 
than  either  in  Germany  or  in  France. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  sent  your  Berber  MSS.  to 
England.  I  was  the  instrument  of  getting  the  printed 
copy  of  St.  Luke  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Newman. 
Having  read  your  Memoir  in  the  Philos,  transactions; 
I  was  induced  to  inquire  into  the  subject  &  found  the 
book  at  the  Missionaries  and  Bible  Society,  &  persuad¬ 
ed  Mr.  Newman  to  undertake  the  examination. 

I  hope  we  shall  hear  something  more  about  the 
Foulah  language  ere  long.  I  feel  a  strong  conviction 
that  they  are  a  genuine  African  race  &  not  so  distinct 
from  the  Negro  races  as  some  persons  suppose.  The 
late  captain  Allen,  who  died  at  the  head  of  the  late 
Niger  expedition  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  great 
numbers  of  Foulahs,  who  spoke  the  language  with 

7.  1846  namely:  New  (caned)  half  title;  title:  Explanation  to  the  engraT* 
Inga  on  steel  noa.  1>49,  and  on  wood  not.  1-97 ;  XVI  [eontenta  to]  appendix :  pp. 
646-686 ;  Index.  687-6M ;  Plates  nos.  28.  27,  47,  46,  48,  49.  in  Elxplan^ory  list  to 
pp.  669-684. 
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purity  &  were  unmixed  with  the  other  races,  yet  were 
as  black  as  Negroes  &  very  like  them  in  other  respects. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  at 
any  time.  Be  pleased  to  direct  to  me  at  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society. 

I  am  now  very  locomotive,  having  a  government 
commission  to  travel  for  the  inspection  of  Lunatic 
Asylums. 

Believe  me.  My  dear  Sir 

Your  faitful  Servant, 

J.  Cowles  Prichard. 


Addressed  on  back: 

W.  B.  Hodgson,  Esquire, 
Savannah,  Georgia. 


Extract  from  letter  to  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  (Sr.) 
President  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  written  by  Leonard  L.  MackaXl,  dated:  Jena,  Ger¬ 
many,  18  April,  1912: 

The  little  ten-page  pamphlet :  **A  Catalogue  of 
Arabic,  Turkish  and  Persian  Manuscripts.  The  Private 
Collection  of  Wm.  B.  Hodgson.”  (Washington  1830)® 
seems  to  have  remained  unnoticed  and  unknown  until  Dr. 
C3rrus  Adler,  a  scholar  of  international  reputation,  then 
Librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  in  a  short  notice  of  Mr.  Hodgson  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (vol.  XV,  p.  ccxf..  New 
Haven  1893  ),  the  first  volume  of  which  had  contained 

cordial  praise  of  Mr.  Hodgson’s  work  in  the  presidential 
address  of  John  Pickering,  (I,  18f. :  Boston  1849).  But 
that  copy,  given  by  Wm.  Shaler  to  Pickering  and  by  him 
to  the  Society,  could  not  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
Society  at  New  Haven  (Yale  Univ.  Library),  and  I  was 
unable  to  find  a  second  either  in  England  or  (Germany. 


8.  This  collection  wu  told  by  Hodgaon  to  the  Brltleh  Moieain.  December 
18SS-April  1884  and  now  form  Add.  MSS.  947^9707,  cf.  Lilt  of  Additiona,  etc.  in 
t^  year  1888,”  London  1886,  and  later  catalognea] 
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(I  have  only  lately  ascertained  that  the  Am.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  in  Philadelphia  has  one  given  to  its  Librarian 
John  Vaughan  by  Mr.  Hodgson  himself).  When  in  New 
Haven  last  May  I  made  a  persistent  personal  search 
among  the  books  of  the  Oriental  Society,  and  though  I 
could  not  find  the  Hodgson  Cat.  itself,  I  did  at  least  suc¬ 
ceed  in  discovering  that  it  had  never  been  returned  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Library  authorities 
then  recalled  it  from  Washington  and  sent  it  to  Savannah, 
where  I  had  the  whole  pamphlet  reproduced  photographi¬ 
cally  in  the  original  size  (the  only  absolutely  accurate 
and  satisfactory  procedure  where  the  text  is  so  compli¬ 
cated),  and  left  the  negatives  and  a  set  of  the  photos, 
mounted  on  cloth  with  you.  Sir,  for  the  Ga.  Hist.  Society. 

While  in  Savannah  (May- June  1911)  I  carefully  com¬ 
pared  the  Smithsonian  Typewritten  Catalogue  (prepared 
by  Prof.  Henry  Hyvemat,  another  very  eminent  scholar) . 
of  the  Hodgson  Oriental  MSS.  and  Books  with  the  origi¬ 
nals  in  the  Telfair  Academy  (where  they  had  been  care¬ 
fully  arranged  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Porter  Minis,  who  had  de¬ 
voted  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  Hodgson  books 
there) .  Several  volumes  had  been  numbered  at  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  but  by  mistake  not  catalogued,  and  others  had 
never  been  numbered  at  all.  A  letter  from  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  explained  (I  think  in  reply  to  a  query  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mrs.  Minis)  that  this  was  due  to  a  mere  over¬ 
sight.  As  a  result  of  this  visit  and  a  subsequent  examin¬ 
ation  (in  Mr.  George  J.  Baldwin’s  office)  of  the  provision¬ 
al  card  catalogue  of  the  Hodgson  books  not  in  Oriental 
languages,  I  later  (June  27,  1911)  sent  to  Mr.  Baldwin  a 
number  of  notes  on  them.  Of  all  these  books  by  far  the 
most  valuable  (to  us)  is  certainly  the  first  edition  of  (A. 
B.  Longstreet’s)  Georgia  Scenes,  Augusta  1835,  a  very 
rare  book  indeed — so  rare  that  many  have  written  of  it 
without  being  able  to  determine  when  and  where  it  was 
first  published.  This  first  edition  was  reviewed  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  (II,  287- 
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292,  March  1836).  His  interesting  review  may  be  found 
in  the  late  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison’s  Virginia  Edition  of 
Poe’s  Works  (VIII,  257f),  but  it  too  is  not  well  known. 
Naturally  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  do  anything  I 
could  toward  having  the  Smithsonian  Cat.  completed  by 
the  inclusion  in  it  of  the  few  Oriental  MSS.  &  Books  still 
uncatalogued.  Almost  until  the  day  of  my  returning  to 
Europe  I  did  my  best  in  every  way  to  accomplish  this, 
but  without  succeess,  for  unfortunately  all  those  most 
competent  were  just  then  either  absent  or  extremely 
busy.  So  I  returned  to  you.  Sir,  on  June  30th  from  Balti¬ 
more,  the  books  and  the  Typewritten  Catalogue  which  I 
had  had  mounted  on  cloth  and  inserted  in  a  durable  hold¬ 
er  containing  also  the  cloth-mounted  photos,  of  the  1830 
Cat.  and  all  the  correspondence  relating  to  them.  Thi^ 
correspondence  explains  the  whole  matter  fully,  and  so 
I  need  now  say  no  more  about  it. 

As  regards  the  varous  miscellaneous  writings  of  Mr. 
Hodgson,  I  enclose  official  lists  of  all  those  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  New  York  Public  Library,  Am.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Soc.,  British  Museum  and  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Lon¬ 
don.  Most  of  these  publications  I  had  however  already 
examined  myself.  In  addition  I  saw  among  the  pamphlets 
in  the  Telfair  Academy,  shown  me  by  Miss  Bradley,  one 
entitled  “Biographical  Sketch  of  Mohammed  Ali,  Pacha 
of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Arabia.  Washington,  March  1837,” 
printed  by  Peter  Force  which  I  think  was  written  by  Mr. 
Hodgson.  [N.  B.  the  DeRenne  Library  now  has  a  copy  of 
the  1835  ed.  bearing  a  presentation  inscription  from 
Hodgson  as  author].*  Perhaps  I  should  add  that  the  re¬ 
prints  of  his  translation  of  the  Journey  into  . .  .Northern 
Africa  were  dated  1830,  though  the  completed  vol.  is 
1831  (I  bought  a  reprint  in  London  for  your  Society  but  it 
has  been  lost !) .  It  and  the  paper  on  the  Berber  Language 
read  before  the  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  on  October  2,  1829  were 
favorably  reviewed  together  in  the  North  American  Re- 


9.  Cf.  DeRenne  Library  Catalogue  1981,  I.  444. 
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view  for  July  1832  (though  the  completed  vol.  of  Trans¬ 
actions  in  which  the  latter  appeared  was  dated  1834). 
This  article  in  the  N.  Am.  Rev.  is  the  one  quoted  by  Gen. 
Jackson  in  your  Proceedings  of  the  Dedication  of  Hodg¬ 
son  Hall  (1876  p.  21).  It  was  written  by  Edward 
Everett’s  brother  Alexander  Hill  Everett  (cf.  Wm.  Cush¬ 
ing’s  Index  to  the  N.  Am.  Rev.,  Cambridge  1878). 

One  at  least  of  Mr.  Hodgson’s  works  is  of  sufficient 
importance  and  interest  to  require  particular  mention 
here,  especially  since  it  is  not  well  known,  and  his  share 
in  it  has  been  so  seldom  recognized.  Under  his  “care  and 
superintendence’’  a  native  Kabyle  Taleb  named  Sidi 
Hamet  translated  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Four  Gos¬ 
pels  into  the  Berber  language  (i.e.  that  of  the  native 
races  of  Northern  Africa).  Not  only  was  thi.  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made,  but  this  MS.  was  in  1835 
still,  with  two  exceptions,  the  only  Berber  MS.  known  to 
be  in  existence  anywhere  (Hodgson  in  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  IV,  115 :1837).  In  1831  it  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  certainly  a  moderate  recom¬ 
pense  for  the  two  years’  labor  spent  on  it.  From  it  twelve 
chapters  of  St.  Luke,  carefully  transcribed  and  prepared 
for  the  press  by  John  Hattersley  of  Leeds  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett,  were  printed  (250  copies 
only)  in  1833  for  the  Bible  Society,  and  sent  out  on  ap 
proval  to  those  familiar  with  the  language.  But  no  satis¬ 
factory  information  was  received  in  return,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  therefore  dropped  (cf.  Reports  of  the  B&F  Bible 
Society,  1831-34,  in  vols.  X  &  XI,  and  Hodgson’s  Notes 
on  Northern  Africa,  N.  Y.  1844  pp.  12f.  37).  This  tenta¬ 
tive  specimen  of  St.  Luke  entitled:  “EXTRAIT  D’UNE 
TRADUCTION  MS.  EN  LANGUE  BERBfeRE  DE 
QUELQUES  PARTIES  DE  L’fiCRITURE  SAINTE: 
CONTENANT  XII  CHAPITRES  DE  S.  LUC.  A  LON- 
DRES:  AUX  FRAIS  DE  LA  SOCIfi'Tfi  BIBLIQUE 
BRITANNIQUE  ET  6TRANGfeRE.  PAR  R.  WATTS, 
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CROWN  COURT,  TEMPLE  BAR.  1833,”  being  appar¬ 
ently  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  the  Berber  language, 
of  course  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars,  and  Francis 
Wm.  Newman  (brother  of  the  future  Cardinal)  deduced 
from  it  alone  a  Whole  “Essay  towards  a  Grammar  of  the 
Berber  Language but  the  Extrait  was  anonsonous,  and 
Newman  even  stated  that  it  “was  procured  at  Algiers  by 
the  French,  and  having  found  its  way  to  England,  was 
published  by  the  Bible  Society.”  (The  West  of  England 
Journal  of  Science  &  Literature,  Bristol,  Part  II  Litera¬ 
ture,  July  1835  p.  93  and  Jan.  1836  pp.  161-184).  New¬ 
man’s  essay  is  mentioned  with  approval  in  the  next  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  once  famous  Researches  into  the  Physical  His¬ 
tory  of  Mankind  by  James  Cowles  Prichard,  who  also 
praises  Hodgson’s  work  on  the  Berbers,  and  yet  does  not 
connect  his  name  with  the  Berber  St.  Luke  version 
(Prichard  3ed.  II,  16-24:  London  1837,  also  in  Rud.  Wag¬ 
ner’s  German  translation  iNaturgeschichte  des  Menschen- 
geschlechts,  II,  16  &c.  Leipzig  1840).  Even  though  Hodg¬ 
son  himself  presented  a  copy  of  the  St.  Luke  to  the  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.  (cf.  Trans.,  N.  S.  VI,  413:1839)  it  is  not  there 
entered  under  his  name,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the 
latest  catalogues  of  the  British  Museum,  London  Library, 
and  Jena  Uni  vers.  Library  (and  possibly  also  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  and  New  York  Public  Library) ,  the  au¬ 
thorship  being  treated  as  quite  unknown.  In  1857  appear¬ 
ed  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  B&F  Bible  Society  by 
(Jeorge  Bullen  (of  the  British  Museum)  which  duly  re¬ 
cords  the  original  MS.  of  Hodgson’s  versions  of  Genesis 
and  the  Four  Gospels,  but  the  Luke  volume  is  entered  as 
anonymous  “edited  by — Hattersley.”  (Cat.  &c.  pp.  3, 
159).  At  last,  only  in  Dec.  1911  the  very  scholarly  His¬ 
torical  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Editions  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  the  Library  of  the  British  &  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
compiled  by  T.  H.  Darlow  and  H.  F.  Moule  (under  “Les¬ 
ser  Kabyli”  language,  no.  5830  in  vol.  II,  p.  855)  clearly 
stated  the  facts  of  the  case  where  they  will  remain 
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accessible  (though  without  mentioning  that  they  had 
been  long  hidden  away  in  the  Reports  of  the  Bible 
Society,  where  I  found  them). 

In  going  thus  into  details  here,  after  having  given 
so  much  time  to  the  subject,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  all  infinitestimal  minutial  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  Mr.  Hodgson  or  his  works  are  or  were  evev 
of  transcedent  importance  or  value,  but  he  was  in  his 
day  a  pioneer  in  his  chosen  field.  Northern  Africa  and 
its  languages,  whose  scholarly  works  soon  gained  in¬ 
ternational  recognition  (two  of  the  earliest,  the  same 
which  Everett  had  praised  in  the  N.  Am.  Review,  being 
even  translated  into  French),^®  and  are  no  doubt  even 
now  of  real  historical  value.  On  Jan.  15,  1830  he  was 
duly  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  famous  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  (his  name  was  in  1881  still  on  their  list 
of  living  members),  on  April  16th,  1830  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philosophical  Soc.  (founded  by  Franklin,  and  the 
most  distinguished  and  exclusive  of  American  learned 
societies),  and  on  Oct.  7,  1836  of  the  Societe  de  Geo- 
graphie  of  Paris.  In  addition  he  was  of  course  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  and  probably  also 
of  the  Am.  Ethnological  Soc.,  N.  Y.,  and  also  of  the  N. 
Y.  Historical  Society, 

In  addition  to  his  publications  Mr.  Hodgson  was 
however  also  a  collector  of  books  and  MSS.;  one  who 
was  early  in  the  field  and  improved  his  opportunities. 
What  remains  of  his  collections  is  now  entrusted  to 
the  Ga.  His.  Soc.,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  members,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
Society  should  do  all  it  can  to  fulfil  its  duty  to  his 
memory  by  having  some  short  but  adequate  account 

10.  Hodgaon’s  Am.  Philo*.  Soe.  paper  was  communicated  In  French  to  the 
Soci^t^  de  G4oKraphie.  Paris,  by  the  learned  American  Consul  D.  B.  Warden,  and 
printed  in  it*  Bulletin  for  Ausust,  1886.  Hodsson'*  "Note*  of  a  Journey  into  the 
Interior  of  Northern  Africa  by  Hadji  Elbn^ed-din  El-Eshwaati,  Translated  from 
the  Arabic  by  W.  B.  Hodgraon”  (beins  the  first  item  In  "Miscellaneous  Translations 
from  Oriental  LanKuagres.”  Vd.  I,  London:  Printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund.  1831)  was  translated  into  French  and  elaborately  annotated  in  d’ATesae’s 
"Etudes  de  G6ogrrapbie  Critique  sur  une  Partie  de  I’Afrique  Septentrionale,”  Paris, 
1886;  reprinted  the  same  Society’s  Bulletin  for  May,  June.  Ans.,  Sept.,  18S4, 
Dec.,  1885  and  Jan.,  1886. 
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or  him  &  his  works  &  MSS.  prepared  by  some  especial¬ 
ly  competent  Oriental  specialist  (with  the  necessary 
bibliographical  training).  Prof.  Hyvemat  would  no 
doubt  again  assist,  as  he  had  assisted  Dr.  Adler  before, 
and  the  Smithsonian  also  is  interested  in  completing 
its  typewritten  catalogue  (so  often  mentioned).  A 
short  account  of  Mr.  Hodgson’s  life  and  works,  includ¬ 
ing  an  estimate  of  them,  and  of  the  present  value  to 
scholars  of  his  collections,  should  be  followed  by  a 
careful  chronological  list  of  his  publications,  an  exact 
reprint  of  his  1830  printed  Cat.  of  MSS.,  and  conclude 
with  the  (as  yet  only)  typewritten  Smithsonian  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Oriental  MSS.  &  Books,  duly  revised,  care 
being  taken  to  note  where  the  same  MS.  appears  in  the 
two  catalogues.  Such  a  notice  should  be  published 
where  it  will  be  most  easily  accessible  to  all  who  are 
or  may  be  interested  in  the  MSS.,  namely,  beyond 
doubt  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
(where  Dr.  Adler’s  brief  note  on  Mr.  Hodgson  already 
appeared),  and  it  would  be  easy  to  arrange  to  have 
some  200  hundred  reprints  struck  off  for  the  use  of  the 
Ga.  Hist.  Society.  I  have  discussed  this  arrangement 
with  an  Arabic  specialist  from  Berlin,  and  he  uncon¬ 
ditionally  approves  of  it,  and  is  sure  that  it  would  prove 
of  great  value  to  specialists. 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE— OGEECHEE  CHRONICLES 
By  Julia  E.  Habn 

Forewobd 

In  these  Chronicles  I  have  attempted  to  portray  the  domestic 
life  of  the  people  of  certain  quiet  Southern  communities  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding,  during,  and  just  after  the  War 
Between  the  States.  The  scenes  are  typical,  the  manners  and 
customs  true  as  they  prevailed  among  the  rehned  classes  of  planta¬ 
tions,  small  community,  and  city. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  the  ultra  rich  nor 
with  historic  social  functions,  but  with  the  life  of  the  people  in 
the  quiet  of  their  homes. 

These  are  things  I  remember  from  my  own  life,  side  lights 
upon  those  old  days.  If  these  glimpses  of  that  faraway  time  have 
any  charm  to  stay  the  reader’s  attention,  my  purpose  has  been  well 
served.  These  pages  that  follow,  I  dedicate  to  ^e  memory  of  my 
mother. 

Life  on  the  Old  Plantation — Canoochee 

It  was  a  goodly  land  and  fair  to  see,  a  lordly  domain,  extend¬ 
ing  for  miles  along  one  bank  of  a  beautiful  river  with  a  weird  old 
Indian  name,  Canoochee,  and  not  far  from  where  this  river  joins 
a  larger  river,  the  Ogeechee,  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

The  location  is  in  the  far  South  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  The 
land  was  heavily  timbered  with  southern  pine,  live  oak,  magnolia, 
cherry,  and  shrubs  of  lesser  growth;  the  soil  was  productive  and 
yielded  abundantly  to  cultivation.  It  was  here  that  my  Scottish 
ancestor,  John  Ham,  came  just  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  bringing  with  him  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  nine 
sons  and  daughters,  and  about  thirty  indentured  servants.  The 
indentured  servants  were  later  succeeded  by  African  slaves,  while 
they  themselves — or  many  of  them — secured  land  and  settled  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  thru  the  evolution  of  time  became 
reputable  and  worthy  citizens. 

This  colonial  ancestor  I  am  proud  to  relate  (and  the  history 
of  the  period  bears  me  out  in  the  statement)  took  his  rightful 
place  in  the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs;  became  an  American 
patriot;  his  sons  were  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  his  purse  and 
home  were  open  to  the  needs  of  any  wounded  Continental  soldier. 
He  hated  the  Tories,  by  whom  he  was  largely  encompassed,  and 
from  whose  depredations  upon  his  property  he  greatly  suffered. 
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This  dislike  of  the  Tories  he  transmitted  to  his  children  who,  to 
the  third  generation,  held  in  unreasoning  contempt  any  whom  they 
knew  as  having  come  from  American  “Troy”  ancestry. 

Agriculture,  and  stock  raising  on  a  somewhat  extended  scale, 
occupied  the  family  through  several  generations  and  brought 
prosperity  and  happiness.  There  was  no  lordly  wealth,  but  the 
realization  of  the  prayer  of  Agar, —  “Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches.”  The  slaves  knew  their  master  thru  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  than  mere  identification  by  sight. 

My  Grandfather,  the  second  John  Ham  of  the  American  line, 
when  master,  was  a  man  of  affairs  and  knew  much  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  outside  world.  News  was  slow  in  traveling  across 
the  land  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  yet  not  so  slow  but  that 
it  became  known  when  Andrew  Jackson  wanted  reinforcements  for 
his  New  Orleans  campaign.  Two  sons  of  the  family,  brothers  of 
my  grandfather,  at  that  time  being  eligible  joined  the  army  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Fortunately  they  returned  home  alive,  and  not 
much  the  worse  physically  for  their  experience,  and  with  their  love 
of  country  greatly  enhanced  since  they  had  helped  to  save  it.  That 
it  was  afterwards  learned  that  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was 
needless,  and  would  never  have  been  fought  if  communication 
with  England  had  been  only  a  fraction — a  very  small  fraction — 
as  rapid  then  as  now,  mattered  but  little  against  the  fact  that 
“Old  Hickory”  had  made  a  glorious  fight  and  had  settled  for  a  long 
time  any  thought  of  further  British  foolishness  against  the  won¬ 
derful  young  United  States.  The  War  of  1812  furnished  material 
for  fireside  stories  nearly  as  important  in  their  bearing  uiK>n  the 
family  life  as  had  the  Revolution. 

The  interests  of  the  family  lay  in  their  home  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  life.  The  war  cloud  that  began  to  gather  in  the  North  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  was  but  faintly  discernible;  the  slavery 
question  had  not  yet  taken  definite  shape;  the  relations  of  master 
and  slave  were  smoothly  peaceful.  This  ideal  condition  had  pre¬ 
vailed  thru  many  decades  at  the  time  when  my  father,  a  young 
man,  brought  my  mother,  a  young  woman,  a  bride  to  his  home. 

Here,  amid  very  happy  surroundings  I,  their  first  child,  was 
bom.  That  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  was  but  four  years  old  when 
my  mother,  tiring  of  the  monotony  of  plantation  life  and  the 
scarcity  of  congenial  neighbors,  induced  my  father  to  leave  the 
“Old  Place”  and  take  up  our  abode  in  a  more  populous  section. 
Land  then  was  held  in  large  tracts  for  the  very  purpose,  in  many 
instances,  of  keeping  out  other  settlers — a  mistake,  perhaps,  since 
land  like  many  other  commodities  is  not  valuable  unless  owner¬ 
ship  is  shared.  This  ancestral  property  remained  in  our  family 
for  many  years  afterwards,  but  we  never  retxumed  to  it  as  a  home. 
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Tho  I  was  less  than  five  years  old,  and  never  saw  the  old  home 
after  I  was  seven,  I  have  an  excellent  memory  (an  inheritance 
perhaps  from  my  father)  and  so  vividly  were  the  scenes  of  my 
young  life  impressed  upon  my  mind  and  heart,  that  I  can  easily 
recall  many  incidents  of  that  faraway  time.  Some  dates  and  dis¬ 
tances  were  learned  in  other  ways,  but  the  localities  and  happen¬ 
ings  I  remember  distinctly. 

The  road  from  the  river  bridge,  four  miles  away,  led  past 
the  very  old  church  and  the  churchyard  where  lay,  in  their  last 
long  sleep  the  dead  and  gone  of  four  generations.  It  climbed  the 
hill,  passed  the  site  of  the  family  mansion  which  had  been  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire  some  years  before,  and  on  past  the  home,  the  farm 
buildings  and  fields,  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  and  on  thru 
a  great  virgin  forest  to  other  settlements,  the  nearest  of  which 
was  two  miles  or  more  away.  The  avenue  from  this  “big  road” 
led  up  to  the  home  of  my  parents.  It  was  the  custom  to  set  the 
dwelling  house  some  distance  back  from  the  road  that  ran  past,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  privacy  and  seclusion. 

Grandfather  Ham  had  died  the  year  before  I  was  bom. 
Grandmother,  who  survived  him  by  two  years,  died  from  the  re¬ 
sults  of  bums  received  in  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  great  house. 
The  house  in  which  I  was  bom  was  a  new  log  house  erected  just 
before  the  destmction  of  the  larger  home,  but  it  was  commodious 
and  attractive  in  its  beautiful  simplicity  and  comfort.  It  contained 
a  few  pieces  of  handsome  furniture  that  remained  in  the  family 
for  a  long  time — solid  mahogany  tables,  four-poster  beds  with 
canopies,  one  or  two  large  chests  of  drawers,  a  highboy  standing 
well  off  the  floor,  with  overhanging  mirror.  A  large  painting  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child  (rescued  from  the  Are)  held  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  big  entrance  room  known  as  the  hall,  and  used 
as  living  and  dining  room  in  one.  A  heavy  sideboard  with  some 
pieces  of  real  silver  had  a  place  of  honor  in  this  room.  There  was 
a  guest  chamber  with  its  high,  white  bed.  Feather  beds  were 
popular  in  those  days,  along  with  canopy  tops,  valences,  long- 
fringed  counterpanes,  hand-woven  coverlets  and  patchwork  quilts, 
clean  scrabbed  floors,  home-made  rags  and  cushions.  There  were 
big  rocking  chairs  and  a  low,  rash-bottom  chair  in  which  my 
mother  sat  when  she  rocked  and  sang  the  baby  to  sleep.  I  do  not 
know  what  she  sang  then,  but  most  likely  it  was  “How  Firm  a 
Foundation,”  since  it  was  a  lifelong  favorite  of  hers. 

The  chairs  used  on  the  long  piazza  were  home-made.  There 
was  usually  some  man  in  the  neighborhood  who  made  chairs  in 
goodly  numbers,  but  frequently  they  were  made  by  an  old  slave 
negro  on  the  home  place,  and  very  skillfully.  The  woodwork  was 
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mostly  hickory,  and  the  seats  of  cowhide,  cored  so  as  to  leave  the 
hair  on.  Very  attractive  and  very  comfortable  too  were  those 
chairs,  and  made  to  last. 

In  passing,  I  would  pay  tribute  to  certain  old  slave  men  who 
were  proficient  in  fashioning  baskets  of  various  kinds  for  farm  use. 
They  did  most  of  this  work  at  night  and  were  allowed  to  have  the 
money  they  received  for  baskets  sold.  Every  right-minded  master 
paid  his  slave  for  the  baskets  he  himself  used.  There  were  strong 
baskets  made  of  white  oak  splints  riven  by  hand,  and  baskets  of 
grasses. 

Yon  may  think  I  am  drawing  upon  imagination  while  relating 
these  things,  but  I  am  not.  It  its  all  so  clearly  visualized  In  my 
mind  that  I  have  but  to  close  my  eyes  to  see  it  all  pass  in  review 
before  me.  There  was  the  orchard  back  of  the  house  with  the 
beehives  under  the  peach  trees;  the  mustard  and  other  vegetables 
sending  up  long  straight  stems  with  yellow  flowers  at  the  top  going 
to  seed.  One  day  I  was  walking  in  the  garden  and  was  stung  by 
a  yellow  jacket.  I  screamed  with  pain  and  Old  Maum  Rhina,  a  black 
woman,  came  to  my  relief.  She  took  from  her  capacious  pocket 
a  piece  of  plug  tobacco,  pulled  off  part  of  the  brown  leaf,  which 
she  moistened  with  her  lips,  wound  it  around  my  finger  and  sent 
me  to  my  mother  to  have  the  wound  tied  up. 

The  old  woman  had  been  a  slave  in  our  family  all  her  life 
and  was  a  famous  cook.  At  my  grandfather’s  death  she  had  been 
given  her  freedom  but  made  her  home  with  some  of  the  family, 
who  were  bound  to  take  care  of  her.  Moreover,  she  had  the  choice 
of  the  children  she  would  live  with.  My  father  being  the  youngest 
son  and  a  great  favorite,  she  elected  to  live  with  us.  In  that 
particxilar  part  of  the  Southern  seaboard  the  old  negro  women  who 
were  house  servants,  and  generally  nurses,  were  not  called  “Mam¬ 
my”  but  “Mauma”  (as  spelled),  or  if  the  name  was  added  it  was 
shortened  into  “Maum,”  as  Maum  Rhina.  Maum  Rhina  had  her 
little  home,  a  log  house  down  in  the  quarters,  where  she  raised 
chickens  that  were  her  very  own.  She  was  permitted  to  take  the 
children  and  nurse  down  to  her  little  cabin.  We  liked  to  go  there 
and  when  we  were  old  enough  would  even  run  away  to  go  to  Maum 
Rhina’s.  Everybody,  negroes  and  whites  alike,  respected  her.  She 
really  was  not  required  to  do  any  work  unless  she  wished,  but  she 
was  a  very  important  member  of  the  family,  so  to  speak,  a  woman 
of  much  energy.  She  was  not  decrepit,  and  must  have  enjoyed  in 
a  rightful  way  her  position  of  much  importance.  She  bossed  things 
in  the  kitchen,  held  the  young  negroes  to  their  work,  looked  after 
the  cream  and  butter  making.  The  churning  was  done  in  a  large 
barrel  chum  under  a  big  tree  in  the  back  yard,  the  old  woman 
directing  the  process,  instructing — and  occasionally  scolding — some 
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younger  negro.  The  buttermilk  was  poured  off  and  set  to  cool  in 
stone  crocks;  the  butter  washed  and  made  into  golden  balls  ready 
for  use  was  placed  in  the  cool  shady  dairy  house  to  chill.  In  those 
days  there  were  not  so  many  conveniences  as  in  these  later  times 
and  housekeeping  involved  more  labor.  But  labor  was  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Each  household  was  a  little  community  in  itself,  and 
people  knew  methods  and  adaptations  that  are  not  practiced  now. 
If  no  convenient  spring  could  be  used  in  connection  with  the  dairy, 
there  was  a  deep  well  of  very  cold  water,  plenty  of  shade,  an 
earthen  floor  in  the  house  that  was  always  cool,  and  plenty  of 
shelves  for  the  milk.  The  cream  was  ripened  in  large  eathenware 
bowls.  I  remember  those  rows  of  bowls,  and  that  they  were  yellow, 
like  most  of  our  mixing  bowls  now.  In  some  homes,  though  not  in 
mine,  I  have  seen  gourds  used  as  receptacles  for  milk.  Gourds 
were  usually  grown  along  the  back  fences  of  the  gardens;  they 
were  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  round  with  long  handles 
were  cured  and  used  for  drinking  gourds,  others,  large  and  deep, 
were  for  various  service,  to  take  eggs  to  market,  or  serve  as  milk 
containers,  and  some  tiny  ones  for  ornamental  purposes.  Old  Maum 
Rhina  kept  some  of  her  clothes  in  a  very  large  gourd  shoved  under 
her  bed.  It  was  not  poverty  pure  and  simple  that  caused  resort  to 
such  expediences,  but  transportation  was  difficult  and  considerable 
ingenuity  was  needed  to  overcome  this  handicap. 

Breech-loading  guns  were  unknown  at  that  time  and  hunters 
carried  shot  and  powder  for  the  muzzle-loading  muskets  and  rifles. 
I  have  seen  small  gourds  used  for  powder,  but  as  a  rule  the  powder 
container  was  a  small  horn,  a  cow  horn.  Homs  used  for  blowing 
were  sometimes  very  pretty;  they  were  scraped  and  polished  and 
hung  by  a  cord  around  the  neck  of  the  hunter.  We  had  a  large 
conch  shell  for  a  dinner  horn,  but,  as  I  remember,  the  sound  from 
the  polished  cow  horn  was  far  more  musical.  My  father  and  his 
friends  were  fond  of  hunting;  everybody  kept  some  hounds.  My 
father  was  devoted  to  his  pedigreed  hounds  and  with  pardonable 
pride  would  show  the  length  of  their  ears  and  points  as  to  form  that 
indicated  the  thoroughbred.  The  baying  of  the  hounds  he  thought 
the  finest  music  in  the  world ;  and  I  assure  you  that  when  the  horns 
were  blown  to  call  the  dogs  together  for  a  hunting  trip  it  was  a 
truly  exciting  time.  The  neighbors  would  gather  at  one  place,  the 
horns  were  blown  to  announce  each  new  arrival,  the  dogs  would 
answer,  and  a  regular  orgy  of  noise  and  dancing  would  ensue. 

Game  of  all  kinds  was  plentiful, — so  plentiful  that  there  was 
no  restriction  as  to  closed  seasons.  Anybody  could  hunt  anywhere 
at  any  time  without  legal  offense.  The  only  restrictions  were  by 
a  “gentleman’s  agreement’’  and  sportsman’s  rules.  These  were 
rigidly  observed.  Deer,  wild  turkey,  birds  of  all  kinds  in  the  woods 
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and  fields,  wild  ducks  in  season  from  the  river,  with  fish  at  all 
times,  made  living  abundant  and  easy  and  furnished  sport  for  the 
men.  Wonderful  tales  were  told  of  bears  in  the  river  swamp,  the 
proof  of  whose  presence  was  found  by  getting  a  strong  trap  for 
the  ‘‘varmint.”  A  pen  which  was  a  trap  was  sometimes  set  for 
wild  turkey,  but  it  was  usual  to  find  the  nesting  place  of  the  tur¬ 
keys  and  go  hunting  for  them  in  the  early  morning.  The  hunter 
would  provide  himself  with  the  proper  ammunition  and  a  ‘‘gob 
bier.”  This  was  made  from  the  large  tusk  of  an  alligator  and  when 
rightly  managed  would  very  cleverly  imitate  the  call  or  goble  of 
the  turkey.  The  hunter  having  arrived  just  before  day  at  the 
place  where  the  turkeys  were  in  the  river  swamp,  would  stealthily 
and  with  great  caution  seat  himself  near,  and  just  at  the  right 
time,  when  the  turkeys  were  ready  to  leave  their  roosting  limbs 
for  the  ground,  would  call,  with  his  artificial  “gobbler”  a  close 
imitation  of  the  call  of  the  birds.  If  he  were  a  good  shot  he  would 
probably  secure  what  he  wanted  in  the  way  of  turkey  for  dinner. 

A  good  sportsman  is  never  greedy,  and  there  were,  in  that  far¬ 
away  time,  certain  rules  governing  the  quantity  of  game  one 
should  take  in  one  day. 

I  have  mentioned  the  alligator.  There  were  alligators  in  the 
river  and  even  in  the  larger  ponds.  Nobody  liked  alligators.  They 
seemed  wicked  beasts  and  were  a  menace  to  the  hunting  dogs. 
Alligators  had  a  special  foundness  for  dogs;  the  dog  that  swam  the 
river  after  a  deer  was  likely  to  be  caught  by  them,  and  that  was 
the  last  of  the  dog. 

My  father,  tho  American  bom,  as  was  his  father  before  him, 
was  very  Scotch  in  his  ways.  He  held  to  old  traditions.  He  lover 
the  sound  of  bagpipes — where  had  he  heard  the  sound  of  bagpipes? 
There  were  somtimes  wandering  minstrels  who  came  to  the  planta¬ 
tion  playing  their  bagpipes  and,  shabby  as  most  of  them  were, 
they  were  made  welcome  in  his  father’s  time.  Indeed,  there  was 
a  house  detached  from  the  main  dwelling,  furnished  with  beds  and 
simple  furniture  where  strollers  and  travelers  not  quite  acceptable 
as  guests  in  the  home  were  given  food  and  shelter  free  during 
their  sojourn.  The  bagpipe  players,  my  father  has  told  me,  came 
and  sometimes  returned.  Their  coming  was  welcomed  by  everyone, 
especially  the  children  and  dogs.  The  bagpipes  could  be  heard  a 
long  way  off  and  as  the  first  sound  borne  by  the  wind  was  heard 
at  the  home,  the  children,  negroes  and  dogs  would  start  screaming 
with  delight.  The  stoUers  were  welcomed  by  tbe  master  as  much 
for  their  nationality  as  for  their  music.  Truly,  “One  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.” 

All  kinds  of  livestock  were  raised  on  the  place — horses,  hogs, 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats;  there  were  chickens,  turkeys,  geese  (kept 
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for  their  feathers)  and  ducks — probably  for  the  noise  they  made. 

I  remember  my  terror  of  an  old  grander.  When  I  saw  him  coming 
I  would  scream  and  run  for  protection.  His  hissing  was  certainly 
fierce.  There  was  a  poultry  yard  and  a  little  yard  just  beyond 
in  which  the  geese  were  kept,  but  sometimes  they  would  escape 
into  the  back  yard.  A  small  creek  crossed  the  road  not  far  away 
and  the  geese  would  fly  off  to  that  in  a  long  line,  screaming  as 
they  went,  plunge  in  and  swim  up  and  down  in  evident  delight 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  those  who  liked  to  watch  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  the  old  home  was 
the  great  flower  yard  and  my  mother’s  flowers.  On  approaching 
from  the  avenue  one  was  greeted  with  a  wave  of  prefume,  the 
combined  fragrance  of  roses,  honeysuckle  and  flowering  shrubs. 
The  roses  were  Mother’s  favorites.  The  high  arch  over  the  front 
gateway  was  covered  with  running  roses.  There  were  roses  and 
roses— old  fashioned  multiflora,  spicy  pink  and  red  roses  that 
bloomed  in  spring,  fair  white  roses,  and  the  ever-blooming  kind 
that  lent  brightness  to  nearly  every  month  in  the  year.  In  addition 
to  roses  there  were  pinks  and  syringa,  hollyhocks  and  cape  jasmine, 
and  at  the  fall  season  chrysanthemums — not  the  gorgeous  beauties 
we  have  now,  but  equally  sweet  and  attractive,  and  just  as  sure 
a  reminder  of  the  cooler  days  to  come.  At  the  back  of  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  great  sunflowers  flaunted  their  gayety.  Borders  of 
rosemary  and  garden  herbs — mint,  thyme,  sage,  parsley,  sweet 
basil  and  rows  of  peppers  gave  a  variety  of  flavorings  for  kitchen 
use. 

As  a  little  child  I  reveled  in  the  roses.  My  mother  would  take 
me  out  among  them  and  often  we  would  pull  the  petals  from  a 
great  lapful  and  sprinkle  them  in  the  bureau  drawers  and  among 
the  clean  linen.  A  more  delightful  perfume  I  have  not  known.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Dr.  Noisette,  a  Huguenot  resident  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  propagating  the  Noisette,  his 
equisitely  lovely  tea  roses,  which  he  afterwards  placed  upon  the 
market. 

There  were  some  enjoyable  visits  to  the  home  of  my  maternal 
grandparents  the  Ellarbee  family — just  a  few  miles  away.  From 
the  front  piazza  of  this  home  one  could  look  down  two  roads,  the 
one  leading  to  the  river  bridge,  the  other  to  the  county  court¬ 
house,  less  than  a  mile  distant.  I  remember  in  the  front  yard  a 
large  shrub  with  drooping  purple  flowers.  I  saw  some  of  these 
old-fashioned  flowers  not  long  ago— the  first  I  have  seen  in  many 
years. 

My  grandfather  Ellarbee  was  a  stout,  good-natured,  middle- 
aged  man,  very  fond  of  his  pipe.  I  was  fond  of  grandfather  but 
did  not  like  his  pipe.  All  the  men  of  that  time  were  accomplished 
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horseback  riders.  I  remember  a  certain  horse  that  thin  grandfather 
used  to  ride — a  dark  chestnut  sorreL  I  have  forgotten  other  names 
less  hard  to  recall,  but  I  have  never  forgotten  the  name  of  that 
horse.  How  it  came  I  do  not  know.  The  name  was  Rashe,  possibly 
it  was  spelled  Reche. 

My  mother  had  several  younger  sisters  and  they  always  made 
a  great  ado  over  her  children.  The  youngest  sister  was  only  five 
or  six  years  older  than  myself  and  still  played  dolls.  There  was 
another  little  girl  in  the  neighborhood  who  used  to  come  with  her 
parents  at  the  same  time.  When  this  child  was  there  we  all  played 
dolls,  and  with  the  dramatic  instinct  possessed  by  most  children 
we  would  play  “lady”  in  some  of  the  cast  off  finery  of  the  elder 
sisters  in  the  family. 

In  the  big  “hall”  (combination  living  room  and  dining  room) 
a  very  large  sideboard  occupied  several  feet  on  one  side  of  the 
room.  Over  it  hung  a  picture  that  had  for  me  a  peculiar  fascination. 
I  do  not  know  what  became  of  this  picture  but  I  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  it.  Years  afterward  Grandmother  told  me  that  its  title 
was  “The  Drunkard’s  Career.”  I  used  to  climb  up  in  a  chair  and 
study  the  picture  for  long  intervals.  It  was  a  series  of  scenes 
rather  than  one  picture;  the  first  represented  a  young  man,  hand¬ 
some  and  dressed  in  evening  clothes,  taking  a  social  glass;  in  the 
next  he  was  a  little  tipsy;  Later  on  very  drunk  and  engaged  in  a 
bar-room  brawl;  and  so  on  down  to  the  last  which,  tho  the  worst 
of  all  and  somewhat  gruesome  in  its  features,  held  me,  so  that  I 
can  close  my  eyes  after  all  these  years  and  see  it  as  then — a  small 
covered  wagon  with  a  driver  on  the  front  seat  driving  a  poor 
disreputable  looking  horse.  No  other  creature  was  in  sight  save 
a  half-starved  small  dog  following  the  wagon.  Grandmother  put 
me  off  when  I  questioned — said  the  owner  of  the  dog  was  dead 
and  the  dog  was  grieving  for  his  master;  that  people  ought  not 
to  drink  liquor  for  it  made  them  drunk,  and  drunkenness  was 
very  dreadfuL  Part  of  this  explanation  was  lost  on  me  at  the 
time  as  Grandmother  probably  meant  it  should  be.  I  had  never 
seen  anybody  drunk  and  the  idea  of  death  was  very  vague.  But 
it  passes  me  to  this  day  how  even  the  most  ardent  temperance  ad¬ 
vocate  could  bear  to  have  such  a  picture  over  the  family  side¬ 
board — ^reminder  and  warning  tho  it  might  be.  I  loved  the  picture 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  at  home.  The  Baby  was  so  beautiful  it 
gave  me  great  delight  to  look  at  it. 

I  should  like  to  speak  further  of  this  maternal  grandmother 
EHlarbee.  I  was  too  young  then  to  define  my  feeling  toward  her — 
ffbiMiwh  admiration  rather  than  love,  and  while  I  never  lost  that 
admiration  for  Grandmother,  it  was  not  until  years  afterward, 
in  my  adult  life,  that  I  came  to  know  and  really  appreciate  the 
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many  line  attributes  of  her  character.  I  think  little  children  accept 
the  members  of  their  family  as  a  matter  of  course  and  easily  adapt 
themselves  to  those  around  them.  In  those  very  early  days  Grand¬ 
mother  was  Grandmother,  a  personage  of  some  importance  whom 
everybody  should  look  up  to  and  honor. 

When  Grandmother  gave  me  any  special  attention  I  was  glad, 
but  beyond  an  affectionate  little  greeting  and  goodby  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visits  she  never  caressed  me.  She  was  uniformly 
kind  but  not  demonstrative.  There  was  no  clinging  to  her  with 
words  of  endearment,  no  exchange  of  homely  little  pet  names,  so 
common  between  most  grandmothers  and  children.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  coldness  or  hardness  about  Grandmother,  she  was  a 
fine  looking  woman  of  dignified  but  agreeable  appearance,  and 
people  yielded  her  ready  deference.  As  I  knew  her  later,  she 
seemed  a  philosopher.  A  woman  of  strong  mentality,  her  standards 
of  word  and  action  were  high — a  womanly  woman,  but  the  caliber 
of  her  mind  had  masculine  quality.  It  was  handed  down  that  she 
was  very  like  her  father,  whose  youngest  child  she  was.  He  had 
been  a  gallant  young  officer  in  the  American  Revolution  and  had 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

Just  a  few  years  from  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking 
Grandfather  Ellarbee  died,  leaving  Grandmother  with  a  family 
not  all  of  adult  age.  With  fine  executive  ability  she  assumed  the 
added  cares,  ruled  her  household,  trained  her  young  sons  and 
daughters  for  the  higher  duties  of  life,  and  dispensed  the  hospita¬ 
lity  of  her  home.  Much  of  the  material  prosperity  which  the  fmnily 
enjoyed  was  due  to  Grandmother’s  individual  efforts.  She  was  the 
wise  woman  described  by  King  Solomon — “She  looketh  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household.”  A  woman  who  could  be  depended  upon  in 
an  emergency,  the  neighbors  went  to  her  for  counsel  and  Grand¬ 
mother  went  to  them  in  their  times  of  sickness  and  sorrow.  What¬ 
ever  of  tenderness  she  possessed  lay  deep  and  found  expression 
in  deeds,  not  words,  but  she  blessed  the  world  in  which  she  lived. 
I  have  studied  Grandmother ;  she  had  wit,  but  little  sense  of  humor. 
I  never  remember  hearing  her  laugh  a  good  shaky  laugh;  no  one 
indulged  in  levity  in  her  presence;  and  tho  with  her  calm  dignity 
she  rarely  offered  a  reproof,  even  the  children  got  outside  to  "cut 
up.” 

The  most  remarkable  and  unusual  thing  about  Grandmother 
was  the  attitude  of  her  several  sons-in-law  toward  her.  Only  one 
called  her  "Mother,”  but  each  and  all  loved  her  as  if  she  had  been 
mother  in  fact.  That  grandmother  of  mine  was  a  wonderful  woman, 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  I  have  known.  I  am  proud  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  my  middle  name  from  her  thru  my  own  mother — Elizabeth. 
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But  to  return  to  my  own  home.  The  chief  source  of  revenue 
was  livestock.  In  earlier  times  it  had  been  rice  and  other  g^rains. 
The  rice  was  put  into  large  casks,  rolled  down  to  the  river  by 
means  of  a  wheel  and  axle  arrangement,  and  there  loaded  on  to 
barges  and  taken  to  the  city  where  large  rice  mills  turned  out  the 
finished  product.  The  impress  of  the  old  “rolling  roads"  was  left 
long  after  their  use  was  discarded. 

On  the  very  large  river  plantations  where  the  cultivation  of 
rice  was  the  one  industry,  they  had  their  own  mills  for  hulling  and 
cleaning.  Rice  was  a  very  important  article  of  food.  What  was 
needed  for  home  use  on  the  smaller  places  was  hulled  and  cleaned 
by  hand.  This  process  was  carried  on  in  a  deep  wooden  mortar 
with  heavy  wooden  pestle.  The  pestle  was  sometimes  operated 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  fashioned  wellsweep.  With  this 
leverage  the  work  of  pounding  the  pestle  was  mudi  easier.  The 
product  thus  turned  out  was  the  same  as  the  “brown  rice”  so 
much  exploited  at  the  present  time.  The  winnowing  was  done  by 
hand.  A  large  round  tray  made  of  coarse  heavy  grass  and  very 
narrow  binding  strips  of  sturdy  cane,  was  dextrously  handled  by 
the  negro  beating  the  rice.  Mounting  a  little  platform  and  turning 
the  tray  about  to  catch  the  breexe,  he  soon  had  the  chaff  blown 
away. 

The  tray,  known  as  a  fanner,  was  used  for  many  purposes. 
Negro  hucksters  in  the  city  market  used  the  fanner  to  pile  up 
their  truck.  The  negro  street  venders  would  carry  heavily  loaded 
fanners  of  vegetables  and  fruit  on  their  heads.  The  ability  to 
poise  loads  on  their  heads  was  possessed  by  most  negroes  of  that 
time.  It  seemed  a  favorite  way  for  them  to  carry  burdens,  as  a 
basket  or  bundle  of  clothes,  and  even  a  full  pail  of  water  in  perfect 
safety. 

We  had  large  numbers  of  cattle — ^more  than  needed  to  be 
cared  for  on  the  home  place.  I  have  been  told  there  were  three 
settled  places  on  our  land,  each  having  a  comfortable  farmhouse 
and  buildings  with  enough  cleared  land  to  provide  for  a  family. 
These  places,  stocked  with  cattle,  my  father  let  to  smaller  farmers 
free  of  rent,  only  the  farmer  was  to  take  care  of  the  stock  and  use 
it  nearly  as  his  own.  If  his  help  was  needed  on  the  home  place 
in  marking  and  branding  the  cattle,  he  was  to  render  this  service, 
for  which  there  was  some  sort  of  compensation.  The  poorer  man 
who  lived  under  these  conditions  considered  himself  fortunate  to 
secure  this  arrangement  which,  if  he  were  industrious  and  careful, 
opened  up  the  way  of  making  a  competence  for  himself  and  family. 
Moreover,  they  were  treated  as  neighbors  and  friends,  tho  not 
equal  in  social  standing — I  wonder  if  this  economic  adjustment 
was  a  relic  of  the  old  feudal  system? 
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Cattle  gathering  always  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
when  there  was  a  large  number  of  new  calves.  Tho  the  winters 
were  mild,  the  coming  of  spring  was  always  pleasantly  anticipated. 
Bluebirds  were  the  earliest  harbingers,  then  bob  white,  and  after 
the  whippoorwill  was  first  heard  in  the  night  there  was  no  further 
fear  of  cold  that  might  blight  the  early  fruit.  Then  the  rounding 
up  of  the  cattle  began.  Whippoorwills  are  associated  in  my  mind 
with  the  cows  and  the  sweet  spring  and  summer  time.  “Whip- 
poor-will”  and  “Jack  married  a  widow,”  repeated  with  gay  fre¬ 
quency,  marked  the  evenings  and  early  night  of  all  the  season. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  go  to  the  cowpens  where  the  cows 
were  milked  in  the  open.  The  calves  had  been  kept  in  a  shady 
little  pasture  thru  the  day  and  were  now  brought  to  their  mothers. 
Raising  the  calves  was  very  important,  so  only  a  portion  of  the 
milk  was  taken  from  the  mothers.  The  negro  children  had  to  mind 
the  calves  while  the  milking  was  going  on,  as  the  calves  would 
try  to  assert  their  rights  to  all  the  milk.  This  was  all  so  interesting, 
also  the  naming  of  the  cows — Brindle  and  Dun,  Whitey,  Sukey  and 
Butterfly  were  regular  stock  names.  The  children  would  claim 
certain  ones — ^those  they  thought  prettiest. 

After  the  calves  had  taken  the  share  of  milk  allotted  to  them 
they  were  divided  off,  the  calves  turned  out  and  the  mothers  kept 
in  the  cowpen  until  morning  when,  at  a  very  early  hour  while  the 
dew  was  still  on  the  grass,  the  cows  who  had  been  lying  down  and 
ruminating  all  night  would  be  milked  again,  turned  out  and  driven 
to  pasture  or  to  the  open  woods  to  graze;  the  calves  went  back 
to  their  little  pasture.  This  was  the  schedule  for  the  summer 
months.  A  very  few  of  the  best  milkers  were  kept  up  and  fed 
to  supply  the  family  needs  in  winter. 

The  goats  had  a  house  of  their  own,  off  in  an  oak  grove  at 
some  distance  from  the  home.  It  was  made  of  logs  with  great 
cracks  between.  It  is  well  known  that  goats  are  not  fond  of  water 
and  the  house  was  simply  to  afford  them  shelter  in  time  of  rain 
and  storm.  If  only  a  light  shower  came  up  the  goats  would  be 
seen  running  for  ^eir  shelter. 

Hogs  were  allowed  to  run  at  large  until  late  summer  and  early 
fall,  feeding  on  pine  mass  (the  seed  of  the  pine  trees).  They  were 
then  put  into  the  fields  to  fatten  on  peanuts  or  chufas  and 
potatoes,  and  later  penned  up  and  corn-fed  for  the  market  or  the 
home  table.  When  tJie  weather  became  cold  there  was  a  busy  time, 
“hog  killing.”  The  year’s  supply  of  meats — bacon,  sides,  hams,  and 
sausage — ^was  hung  up  in  the  end  of  the  big  smokehouse  and 
cured  to  the  degree  of  perfection.  A  plantation  smokehouse  is  an 
interesting  place  to  visit.  Seeing  such  quantities  of  meat  hanging 
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from  the  poles  it  was  a  wonder  how  so  much  could  be  consumed 
in  addition  to  the  fresh  meat,  game  and  fish  available  thruout  the 
year;  but  the  negroes  had  to  be  fed  in  addition  to  the  family, 
and  it  took  large  quantities  for  the  strong  men  working  on  the 
farm  and  with  the  timber. 

The  kitchen  was  some  yards  from  the  main  dwelling.  This 
was  to  lessen  the  danger  of  fire.  Sometimes  there  was  a  covered 
platform  between  the  two  buildings  but  often  this  was  dispensed 
with.  EiVen  now,  an  elderly  Southern  lady  when  in  her  kitchen 
may  speak  of  the  dining  room  as  “the  house.” 

The  cooking  was  done  on  a  large  open  fireplace  with  the  aid 
of  various  pots  and  pans,  as  spiders,  skillets,  racks  and  broilers, 
long-handled  waiflle-irons,  wafer-irons  and  toasters.  There  was 
plenty  of  wood  of  all  kinds — oak,  hickory  and  lightwood  (this  last 
for  kindling  or  for  torchlights).  Meats  and  game  were  broiled  on 
oak  or  hickory  coals  with  a  pan  to  catch  the  juices,  or  were 
roasted  in  big  iron  ovens.  Wild  turkey  roasted  on  a  spit  before 
the  fire  with  frequent  turnings  and  bastings,  roast  duck,  and  fried 
chicken,  juicy  and  brown,  were  ordinary  delicacies.  All  these 
good  things  took  time  and  labor  to  prepare,  but  the  main  cook 
always  had  plenty  of  helpers. 

In  the  basement  of  some  very  old  homes  of  Southern  cities 
there  may  be  even  now  a  walled-up  mass  of  brick  that  is  not  solid 
masonry  but  was  once  a  great  oven ;  I  have  seen  some  that  were  no 
longer  in  use.  They  were  heated  with  live  coals  from  the  kitchen 
fireplace,  the  coals  then  raked  out  and  the  food,  meats  or  pastry, 
placed  inside,  the  heavy  iron  door  was  closed  and  the  food  left 
to  bake.  This  mode  of  baking  was  said  to  have  given  excellent 
results  in  the  quality  of  tiie  products,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  laborious  method  of  preparation. 

Maum  Rhina  was  famous  for  light  bread  as  well  as  for  the 
other  good  things  she  prepared.  She  made  the  yeast  and  set  it 
aside  to  rise — in  the  sun  in  summer,  or  in  a  warm  place  on  the 
kitchen  hearth  in  winter.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  she 
would  have  the  sponge  ready  to  bake.  In  warm  weather  she  would 
find  a  clean  place  in  the  back  yard  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
The  big  iron  oven,  several  inches  deep,  would  be  brought  out  with 
the  dough  in  it,  the  lid  carefully  placed.  There  would  be  pine 
burs  or  com  cobs  to  start  with.  Taking  her  seat  on  a  low  stool, 
the  old  woman  would  light  a  thin  blaze  below  and  on  the  top  of 
the  oven,  slowly  and  gradually  warming  it  but  not  raising  the 
temperature  very  much  at  first.  When  she  found  the  sponge  suffi¬ 
ciently  risen,  she  would  start  baking  with  a  slow,  steady  fire  of 
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twigs  and  chips.  The  entire  process  would  take  an  hour  or  more. 
The  bread  was  most  delicious ;  served  with  sweet  home-made  butter 
there  was  nothing  finer. 

In  the  backyard  there  was  a  very  large  iron  pot  in  which  the 
food  for  the  fourteen  hound  dogs  my  father  kept  had  to  be  cooked, 
this  in  addition  to  some  raw  meat  that  was  given  them.  The  duty 
of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  dogs  fell  to  a  half-grown  negro 
boy  in  whom  my  father  put  much  confidence.  The  dogs  were  not 
allowed  to  eat  any  food  that  was  quite  hot,  lest  it  impair  their 
power  of  scent.  A  dog’s  nose  is  always  cold. 

Wide,  open  fireplaces  and  wood  fires  were  the  rule.  We 
used  some  lamps,  and  a  new  illuminating  “fluid"  was  being  in¬ 
troduced,  but  candles  were  our  main  dependence  for  lighting  the 
home.  Kerosene  came  later.  Our  best  candles,  for  the  brass  and 
silver  candle-sticks,  were  bought  in  the  city;  there  the  streets  and 
many  of  the  best  homes  were  lighted  by  gas.  Moulding  the  home¬ 
made  candles,  polishing  the  brass  andirons,  polishing  the  mahogany 
dining  table,  were  duties  assigned  to  one  negro.  These  with  keep¬ 
ing  wood  for  the  hall  and  the  bedrooms  and  having  the  hearth 
neat  and  well  swept  in  the  season  of  fires,  were  important  duties, 
and  usually  well  performed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  pleasurable  experiences  was 
when  my  father  would  take  my  mother  and  the  children  to  the 
river  to  watch  the  rafting  of  the  timber.  The  occasion  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  frolic.  Huge  pine  logs  were  cut  down  and  hauled 
to  the  river  bluff,  there  sent  down  to  the  water  and  made  ready 
to  be  taken  to  Savannah  the  city  market.  There  were  no  motor 
trucks  or  tractors  in  those  days.  The  hauling  was  done  by  oxen, 
the  logs  being  lashed  to  big  timber  carriages.  After  the  logs  were 
launched  and  rafted,  the  men  going  on  the  trip  would  get  their 
camping  outfit  ready.  In  addition  to  hampers  of  cooked  food  there 
had  to  be  some  facilities  for  cooking  on  the  raft.  Skillets  and  pots, 
notably  a  big  coffee  pot,  were  brought  forth.  The  rafts  were 
generally  manned  by  white  men,  and  sometimes  the  master  would 
go  along  to  see  that  things  were  rightly  done.  The  great  rafts, 
often  there  were  several,  were  floated  down  into  the  larger  Ogee- 
chee  river  and  on  to  the  sea.  Then  the  danger  started.  If  the 
weather  was  fair  the  trip  along  the  seacoast,  and  up  the  river  to 
Savannah  where  the  lumber  was  marketed,  would  be  made  without 
great  event;  but  if  a  storm  arose,  as  is  quite  likely  on  that  part 
of  the  South  Atlantic  coast  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  there 
might  be  loss  of  part  of  the  fleet  and  the  lives  of  the  men  im¬ 
periled.  It  was  the  usual  purpose  to  avoid  the  season  of  storms 
but  it  could  not  always  be  done.  In  later  years  the  Ogeechee 
canal  was  dug  that  shortened  the  distance  between  the  Ogeechee 
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river  near  home  and  the  Savannah  on  which  the  market  city  was 
located;  however  the  danger  and  adventure  of  the  longer  trip  had 
its  appeal  to  the  men  of  that  time  and  they  did  not  entirely 
abandon  it  for  the  shorter  and  less  hazardous  route  thru  the 
canal.  The  trip  by  the  seacoast  and  return  would  consume  about 
a  week,  dependent  upon  the  weather  and  the  time  spent  in  the 
city.  The  men  always  came  back  in  teams  that  were  sent  to 
Savannah  for  them.  I  have  heard  many  exciting  tales  told  of 
storms  encountered  on  the  South  Atlantic  by  lumbermen  on  the 
log  rafts.  There  was  much  adventure  and  danger,  but  really  very 
little  loss  of  life. 

The  round  of  activities  in  farm  life,  always  interesting,  was 
more  so,  perhaps,  when  the  features  were  varied  and  less  depend¬ 
ence  was  placed  upon  outside  help.  True,  there  was  sometimes  a 
division  of  labor  among  neighbors  that  was  mutually  helpful.  One 
man  might  be  a  better  veterinarian  than  another;  one  might  have 
a  better  equipped  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shop;  another  a 
larger  and  better  cotton  gin;  while  still  another  might  have  a 
leaning  toward  medicine  and  have  studied  somewhat,  so  that  if  the 
regular  family  doctor  who  lived  twenty  miles  or  more  away  could 
not  be  reached  whenever  wanted  (since  there  were  no  rural  tele¬ 
phones  and  no  automobiles),  this  neighbor  could  be  relied  upon 
to  prescribe  simple  household  remedies. 

After  preparing  the  land  and  planting  the  crops  in  Spring, 
came  the  marking  and  branding  of  cattle,  shearing  the  sheep  and 
marketing  the  lambs  and  the  wool;  driving  hogs  and  cattle  by 
slow  stages  to  the  city  market.  Butter  was  sent  in  large  quantities, 
also  lard  and  cured  meats.  There  were  hay  cutting,  com  gathering, 
cotton  picking,  ginning  and  baling.  All  these  furnished  a  busy 
round  of  duties,  yet  where  the  business  was  systematized  there 
was  ample  leisure  for  everybody  to  enjoy  life.  Mind  you,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  late  slavery  period;  there  came  a  time  later,  and 
before  the  invention  and  general  use  of  so  many  labor-saving 
machines  and  appliances,  that  life  on  the  farm  was  one  strenuous 
round  of  hardships,  particularly  for  the  women.  In  those  older 
days  people  took  pride  in  having  an  appearance  of  prosperity 
evidenced  by  a  number  of  servants  to  do  the  work.  Farm  life 
when  humanely  conducted — and  it  generally  was — made  no  great¬ 
er  hardship  for  the  negroes  than  now  for  strong  brawny  men. 

The  negroes  usually  had  their  Satiirday  afternoons  off  from 
work.  Many  of  them  owned  a  dog  (and  strange  to  say  the  yellow 
cur  was  the  favorite).  They  had  coon  and  possum  hunting,  their 
banjo  playing,  and  dancing  in  the  quarters,  which  was  generally 
permitted.  Anent  dancing,  note  certain  very  popular  dances 
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taken  up  by  members  of  the  smart  set  in  these  later  modem  days, 
that  are  known  and  recognized  as  having  had  their  origin  among 
the  Southern  negroes.  All  in  all,  the  lot  of  those  negroes  was  not 
the  most  miserable  existence  in  the  world.  At  least  they  had  no 
care  for  the  morrow  and  the  needs  of  the  wherewithiJ  to  live. 

But  freedom  is  sweet  and  the  slave  owners,  by  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves,  have  been  relieved  of  a  very  large  part  of  the 
“White  Man’s  Burden,” — a  burden  that  really  enslaved  the 
masters.  LONG  LIVE  FREEDOM. 


LIST  OP  MAPS  CLASSIFIED  AND  PRESERVED  AT  HODGSON 
HALL  FOR  THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  Bryan  Williams 

13,  Europe;  4,  Asia;  Old  Maps,  misc.;  Old  Maps,  Georgia; 
7,  U.  &  S.  America;  1,  Canada;  1,  Mexico  &  Central  America; 
6,  West  Indies;  46,  United  States;  5,  Coast  United  States;  3,  Re¬ 
volution  &  Confederation;  37,  War  Maps  of  Secession;  42,  Maine; 
10,  New  Hampshire;  16,  Vermont;  17,  Massachusetts;  1,  Folio 
Massachusetts;  1,  Rhode  Island;  6,  Connecticut;  234,  New  York; 
84,  Pennsylvania;  43,  New  Jersey;  2,  Southern  or  S.  Atlantic; 
2,  Delaware;  64,  Maryland;  1,  Folio  Maryland;  3,  District  of 
Columbia;  118,  West  Virginia;  6,  Folios  West  Virginia;  62,  Vir 
ginia;  10,  Folios  Virginia;  39,  North  Carolina;  3,  Folios  North 
Carolina;  44,  South  Carolina;  78,  Georgia;  17,  Florida;  18,  Ala¬ 
bama;  9,  Mississippi;  9,  Louisiana;  95,  Texas;  4,  Folios  Texas; 
29,  Indian  Territory;  6,  Folios  Indian  Territory;  38,  Oklahoma; 
16,  Arkansas;  2,  Folios  Arkansas;  21,  Tennessee;  19,  Folios 
Tennessee;  43,  Kentucky;  4,  Folios  Kentucky;  100,  Ohio;  13, 
Indiana;  2,  Folios  Indiana;  56,  Illinois;  3,  Folios  Illnois;  38, 
Michigan;  2,  Folios  Michigan;  43,  Wisconsin;  12,  Minnesota; 
1,  Folio  Miimesota;  20,  Iowa;  32,  Missouri;  3,  Folios  Missouri; 
6,  Kansas;  1,  Folio  Kansas;  25,  Nebraska;  2,  Folios  Nebraska; 
24,  South  Dakota;  7,  Folios  South  Dakota;  8,  North  Dakota; 
1,  Folio  North  Dakota;  42,  Montana;  6,  Folios  Montana;  Wyoming; 
43,  Colorado;  18,  Folios  Colorado;  25  New  Mexico;  25,  Arizona; 
4,  Folios  Arizona;  14,  Utah;  1,  Folio  Utah;  9,  Nevada;  284,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  18,  Folios  California;  30,  Oregon;  2,  Folios  Oregon;  20, 
Idaho;  2,  Folios  Idaho;  48,  Washington;  3,  Folios  Washington; 
13,  Alaska;  9,  Hawaii;  4,  Oceania  P.  Regions;  1,  Phillippine. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OP  THE  CURATORS  OF 
THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Savannah,  Ga.,  July  10,  1981. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  by  the  President,  a  meeting  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  Curators  of  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  held  in  the  ofBce 
of  the  President,  at  26  East  Bryan  Street,  at  11:00  o’clock  this 
morning. 

Present:  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  President,  presiding, 

Mr.  Otis  Ashmore,  Vice-Presidnt, 

Mr.  W.  W.  Gordon,  Vice-President, 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard, 

Judge  A.  B.  Lovett, 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim, 

Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy, 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth, 
and 

Chas.  F.  Groves,  Secretary. 

Absent:  Mr.  Leopold  Adler, 

Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall, 

Mr.  H.  N.  Torrey. 

Reading  and  Confirmation  of  Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Curators  held  April  14, 
1931  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Finances 

The  President  referred  briefly  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Society  at  this  time.  Because  of  unusual  expenses  incurred 
in  the  employment  of  Mrs.  Bryan  Williams  to  re-condition  and 
catalogue  the  Society’s  collection  of  Old  Maps,  it  was  stated  that 
our  free  cash  balance  would  soon  be  depleted. 

Resignation  of  Mb.  Leonard  L.  Mackall  as 
Vice-President  and  Curator 

The  President  read  to  the  meeting  letters  of  June  27th  and 
July  7th  from  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  tendering  his  resignation 
as  a  Vice-President  and  a  Curator,  to  become  effective  July  1, 
1931.  The  President  stated  that  he  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Mackall 
his  regrets  that  he  felt  inclined  to  present  his  resignation,  and 
that  he  had  stated  to  Mr.  Mackall  that  he  hoped  he  would  withdraw 
it.  Mr.  Mackall  stated  that  he  was  serious  in  his  desire  to  relin¬ 
quish  these  offices,  to  take  effect  before  July  1st.  His  resignation 
was  therefore  accepted  with  regret. 
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The  meeting,  recalling  the  services  heretofore  rendered  by  Mr. 
Mackall  to  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  many  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  gifts  made  by  him,  expressed  its  deep  regret.  The  Curators 
spoke  with  appreciation  and  feeling  concerning  the  contributions 
and  donations  which  Mr.  Mackall  had  made  in  the  past,  particular¬ 
ly  at  RTiniial  and  other  meetings,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  convey  these  sentiments  to  Mr.  Mackall. 

Aiiebican  Antiquabian  Society 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  received  from  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  a  letter  dated  May  18,  containing  a  request 
that  we  send  to  them  for  examination  certain  volumes,  so  that 
Miss  Nourse  could  catalog^ue  them  in  accordance  with  the  system 
used  for  other  purposes.  They  promised  to  return  them  within  a 
week  of  their  receipt,  with  additions  which  they  have  sorted  out 
from  the  duplicates  and  which  they  are  now  ready  to  ship  to  us. 
They  wished  the  first  and  last  dates  of  each  file,  dates  of  any 
mutilations  affecting  the  text,  dates  of  any  supplements  or  extras, 
and  dates  of  any  missing  issues.  The  missing  files  which  they  de¬ 
sire  that  we  send  them  are  as  follows: 

1.  Columbian  Museum,  Mar.  4,  1796— Feb.  27,  1798  (Miss 
Nourse  began  with  Feb.  9,  Mar.  2-Dec.  25,  1798,  as  found  on  the 
shelf.  We  have  here  some  duplicates,  if  the  above  file  is  located). 

2.  Georgia  Gaaette,  Oct.  23,  1788-Dec.  81,  1789  (Miss  Nourse 
found  none  on  the  shelf  for  1788,  or  1789.  We  have  a  file  here 
which  we  would  have  duplicated,  if  the  above  is  found). 

3.  Georgia  Gazette,  Jan.  2,  1794-Dec.  31,  1795;  Jan.  7,  14, 
Feb.  18-Nov.  24,  1796  (Miss  Nourse  found  only  Jan.  16-May  29, 
1794,  on  the  shelf,  and  nothing  in  1795  and  1796.  We  have  some 
duplicates  here,  if  the  above  file  is  located.  Also,  the  Jan.-May, 
1794  file  would  be  duplicated  in  part  and  should  be  compared  with 
above) . 

4.  Gazette  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Jan.  4,  1787-Oct.  16,  1788 
(Miss  Nourse  found  none  in  these  years.  We  have  some  duplicates 
here,  if  above  file  is  located). 

Director  Brigham  also  states  that  Miss  Nourse  took  up  from 
our  basement  a  scattering  file  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News 
1862  and  1863,  but  did  not  list  them  in  detail.  He  asks  that  we 
also  list  these  issues,  giving  dates  of  mutilations,  supplements  or 
extras,  or  send  them  to  him  with  the  four  lots  listed  above. 

It  was  decided  to  send  on  the  four  lots,  together  with  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  files  of  1862  and  1863,  and  the  meeting 
requested  Miss  Wyeth  to  supervise  the  handling  and  forwarding. 
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Mr.  Brigham  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  Historical 
Society  has  on  the  shelf  a  duplicate  file  of  the  Georgian  February 

1- June  30,  1851,  and  requested  that  we  send  him  this  duplicate 
volume,  since  we  have  a  complete  file  for  the  entire  year  January 

2- December  81,  1851.  The  meeting  voted  to  comply  with  Mr.  Brig> 
ham’s  request,  and  Miss  Wyeth  was  requested  to  supervise  the 
handling  and  forwarding. 

Concerning  Mr.  Brigham’s  request  in  resi>ect  of  the  Savannah 
Republican,  the  file  for  1809  has  been  examined  carefully  and  no 
supplement  was  found  under  any  of  the  dates  named  in  Mr.  Brig^ 
luun’s  letter. 

As  to  the  title  of  Columbian  Museum  and  Savannah  Daily 
Gazette,  1882,  our  Librarian  finds  a  volume  of  “Savannah  Museum” 
January  1, 1882-October  3, 1882.  No  volume  of  Columbian  Museum 
for  1821  has  been  found. 

Crayon  Portrait  or  John  McPherson  Berrien 
By  Carl  Brandt 

Mrs.  BuUard  stated  that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Burroughs,  a  grand-daughter  of  John  McPherson  Berrien,  who  re¬ 
quested  that  the  Society  turn  over  to  her  as  a  gift,  the  charcoal 
portrait  of  John  McPherson  Berrien,  by  Carl  Brandt,  now  at 
Hodgson  Hall.  On  Mrs.  Bullard’s  recommendation,  the  meeting 
voted  to  comply  with  Mrs.  Burroughs’  request,  and  Mrs.  Bullard 
will  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  the  portrait  to  Mrs.  Burroughs. 

Adjourned. 

Chas.  F.  Groves, 

_  Secretary. 

CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Deparird  this  life,  on  the  9th  of  June,  at  Clinton,  Tenn.,  after 
an  illness  of  four  weeks,  Samvel  B.  Edwards,  in  the  38th  year  of 
his  age,  from  an  attack  of  diarrhoera  and  intermittent  fever. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  private  in  Capt.  Sol.  Van- 
diviere’s  company,  52nd  Georgia  Regiment.  He  was  in  the  service 
only  three  months.  In  a  severe  march  over  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  he  broke  down,  and  was  soon  after  attacked  by  the 
disease  that  ended  his  life. 

He  was  an  upright  and  an  honest  man,  disting^uished  for  more 
quiet  and  orderly  virtues  that  so  often  grace  the  characters  of  our 
best  citizens  in  the  humble  and  private  walks  of  life.  He  leaves  a 
wife,  four  children,  an  aged  mother,  and  affectionate  sisters  to 
mourn  his  loss;  but,  they  should  be  comforted,  when  they  refiect 
that  he  died  in  the  holy  cause  of  our  beloved  South. 
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Peace  to  your  ashes,  noble,  honest  soldier  I  Freedom’s  sacred 
flame  often  bums  the  more  brightly  from  the  sacriflce  of  her  best 
sons.  J.  F.  P. 

Southern  Watchman,  Nov.  12,  1862. 

Died,  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Miller,  on 
the  18th  of  Sept.  1862,  of  typhoid  fever,  Eu  Hamilton  Dunson, 
aged  20  years,  11  months,  and  24  days.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  a  member  of  Captain  Mitchell’s  company,  29th  Co.  VoL, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his  services  to  his  country,  in 
which  capacity  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  good  soldier,  a  true 
patriot  and  a  good  boy.  Naturally  endowed  with  a  superior  in> 
tellect,  he  managed  with  ease  everything  which  required  mental 
exercise,  and  his  industrious  habits  had  already  acquired  for  him 
a  well-formed  mind,  which  had  it  not  been  cut  short  by  death, 
bid  fair  to  make  a  shining  mark  in  the  ennoble  profession 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  to  pursue — ^the  legal 
profession.  Having  a  brother  who  had  already  followed  in 
the  same  noble  course,  he  leaves  yet  another,  with  a  kind 
father  and  mother,  to  lament  his  mournful  exit.  During  his  last 
hours  his  sufferings  were  intense,  but  he  bore  all  with  a  cheerful 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God;  expressed  his  willingness  to  die, 
and  gave  assurance  that  he  had  feasted  on  a  Savour’s  love  during 
his  painfull  illness.  Thus  has  fallen  another  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  Southern  Independence;  and  thus  another  has  been  added  to  the 
long  train  of  heroes  that  have  gone  before  him,  who,  with  a 
noble  heroism,  have  gone  forth  to  battle  for  freedom  in  Freedom’s 
holy  land,  and  die  fighting  for  the  rights  of  men  I  Oh  Liberty! 
Thou  art  but  the  more  sacred  when  such  noble  victims  are  sacri¬ 
ficed  upon  thy  altar,  and  the  flame  but  bums  the  brighter  as  the 
cherished  offering  is  given.  G.  J.  N.  W. 

Southern  Watchman,  Nov.  19,  1862. 

Died,  in  one  of  the  Hospitals  in  Richmond,  July  23,  1862, 
Wm.  W.  Bell,  of  Jackson  Co.,  Ga.,  in  his  26th  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country.  Tearing 
away  from  the  embraces  of  a  loving  wife  and  the  smiles  of  an 
infant  child,  he  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Virginia  on  the  ever 
memorable  21st  July,  1861.  His  prospects  for  happiness  and 
usefulness  were  bright  and  fiattering,  but  he  was  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  them  all  at  the  call  of  his  country.  He  was  one  of  the  Oconee 
Volunteers  under  Capt.  Thompson,  and  connected  with  the  16th 
Co.,  Reg. 
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Though  not  called  to  meet  the  foe  on  the  battle  field,  as  a 
faithfiil  soldier  he  was  ever  at  his  post.  Sharing  with  others  the 
hardships  incident  to  the  falling  back  of  our  troops  from  York- 
town,  he  laid  the  seeds  of  disease  that  terminated  in  his  death. 
His  was  a  noble  spirit.  Possessing  a  combination  of  virtues  rarely 
found  in  one  person,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Modest 
and  retiring  in  his  disposition,  he  was  nevertheless  firm  and  manly. 
Meek  and  humble,  he  was  also  bold  and  earnest. 

But  his  crowning  excellence  was  his  piety.  For  four  years  he 
was  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Methodist  church.  His  Bible 
was  to  him  a  source  of  instruction  and  comfort,  not  only  on  the 
tented  field  but  on  the  hurried  march.  Deeply  engraved  on  our 
hearts  are  the  scenes  and  incidents  connected  with  his  departure 
from  home.  Never  shall  I  forget  his  solemnity  and  deep  devotion 
as  he  presented  his  infant  child  for  baptism  on  the  day  he  left 
for  the  scene  of  war.  Thus  he  consecreted  his  infant  child  to  God, 
and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  had 
graciously  promised  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  to  his  seed. 

But  he  is  gone.  Supported  by  divine  grace,  he  calmly  bid 
adieu  to  earth  and  no  doubt  rests  in  peace  E.  O. 

Southern  Watchman,  Nov.  26,  1862. 


WHO’S  WHO 

F.  Roger  Dunn  lives  in  Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin.  He  is  at  present 
a  graduate  student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Julia  E.  Ham  in  her  reminiscences  beginning  in  this  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  delightfully  introduces  herself. 

Thomas  Robson  Hay  is  an  electrical  engineer  whose  interest 
spreads  far  into  history— chiefly  military.  He  is  the  author  of 
various  historical  articles  and  books.  His  home  is  in  New  York. 

J.  G.  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Colorado.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Georgia  and 
California. 

Leonard  L.  Mackall  is  a  well-known  bibliographer  who  edits 
“Notes  for  Bibliophiles”  in  the  New  York  Hearld  Tribune  Books. 
He  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  and 
has  contributed  much  to  its  growth. 

Eunice  Ross  Perkins  is  Head  of  the  Department  of  American 
History  in  Lanier  High  School  for  Boys,  Macon,  Georgia. 
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The  South  as  a  Conscious  Minority.  By  Jesse  T.  Carpenter. 
(New  York:  The  New  York  University  Press,  1930.  Pp.  x,  316. 
14.60). 

High  Stakes  and  Hair  Triggers:  The  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
By  Robert  W.  Winston.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1930. 
Pp.  X,  306.  13.50). 

Jefferson  Davis:  Political  Soldier.  By  Elisabeth  Cutting.  (New 
York:  Dodd  Mead  &  Company,  1930.  Pp.  x,  361.  $5.00). 

In  1861  the  lower  South,  conditioned  on  a  social  oneness, 
constituted  a  conscious  minority  that  had  finally  reached  that  state 
of  mind  which  enabled  unity  in  action  as  well  as  in  thought. 
Professor  Carpenter  traces  the  growth  to  this  condition  from  the 
small  and  insignificant  beginnings  in  the  early  years  of  the  Re¬ 
public  down  through  the  years  to  a  culmination  in  secession.  As 
with  the  “Imperialism”  of  a  later  generation,  the  whole  secession 
movement  was  a  practical  matter,  whatever  the  theoretical  con¬ 
tentions  with  which  it  was  supported  or  opposed. 

The  South  was  a  conscious  minority  seeking  protection  within 
the  American  Union  from  the  ever-growing  political  power  of  a 
Northern  majority.  As  the  disparity  in  political  strength  increased, 
the  South  became  more  conscious  of  its  position,  but  not  until  the 
election  of  Lincoln  in  1860  did  it  acheive  sufficient  cohesion  to 
enable  the  formation  of  an  independent  Southern  Confederacy. 
Reflection  on  this  achievement  forcibly  impresses  one  that  the 
Civil  War  occured  at  the  one  time  that  it  was  possible  for  it  to 
have  taken  place.  Ten  years  previous.  Clay  was  able  to  effect  a 
compromise,  because  there  was  not  sufficient  unanimity  of  thought 
and  opinion.  The  Southern  leaders  had  not  come  to  view  their 
situation  within  the  Union  as  helpless.  By  1870,  the  railroad 
building,  with  the  resulting  development  of  the  newly  accessible 
West,  would  have  made  apparent  to  these  leaders  the  utter  impossi¬ 
bility  of  successfully  meeting  the  free,  industrial  North  with  a 
social  and  political  minority  conditioned  on  slavery  and  agriculture. 
For  all  the  South  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  seemed  to  mark  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  They 
would  make  Southern  independence  a  fact,  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  they  chose. 

Jefferson  Davis,  Calhoun’s  successor,  was  chosen  to  lead  this 
movement,  but  throughout  the  four  bitter  years  of  conflict,  he 
never  seems  to  have  had  wholly  the  heart  of  his  people.  “Perhaps 
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his  greatest  tragedy  was  that  he  never  knew  how  to  get  it.  He  was 
the  leader  of  a  cause,  but  not  men.”  Davis  was  a  soldier  by  taste 
and  a  political  leader  by  accident.  Through  a  long  life  he  never 
achieved  that  tolerance,  understanding,  and  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  others  that  is  bom  not  of  likeness,  but  rather  of  conflct  lived 
through  and  integrated  into  understanding,  which  perhaps  is  the 
one  priceless  drop  we  wring  from  life.  Instead  Davis  went  his 
way  serenely  unmindful  of  how  the  rest  of  the  world  lived  and 
thought,  always  an  intense,  a  high  strung  individualist.  He  had 
continually  the  recourse  of  the  egoist-absolute  immovable  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  his  own  plans  and  ideas.  Such 
an  attitude  served  him  well  through  the  long  difficult  years  when 
he  was  often  rudely  wounded. 

When  the  time  came  that  sharp  cleavage  divided  the  Confed* 
eracy,  Davis  and  his  management  were  made  the  ostensible  ex¬ 
planation.  In  reality,  Davis,  as  the  government,  was  only  the  point 
against  which  all  grievances  could  be  focussed.  In  failing  to  give 
complete  support  to  their  chosen  leader,  the  South  threw  away  its 
only  chance  for  success.  But  it  has  ever  been  that  nationalism, 
sustained  unity  in  thought  and  action,  has  been  predicated  on  the 
industrial  state;  individualism  is  the  characterizing  fact  of  an 
agricultural  society,  and  individualism  that  is  only  magnified  and 
accentuated,  when  it  rests  on  the  backs  of  slaves.  For,  essentially, 
the  Civil  War  was  a  struggle  between  two  cultures.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  culture  produced  by  an  agricultural  society;  on  the  other, 
an  integrating  and  expanding  society  based  on  trade,  industry  and 
commerce.  A  social  system  grounded  on  slavery  and  agriculture 
was  doomed  to  failure  when  in  confiict  with  one  based  on  freedom 
and  industry. 

The  leader  of  the  Southern  cause  in  this  struggle  was  a 
paradox — a  nationalist  who  was  yet  a  champion  of  state  rights; 
the  apostle  of  liberty  who  advocated  slavery;  a  Democrat  who 
aspired  to  aristocracy  and  who  stood  for  “an  order  of  nobility;” 
a  professed  lover  of  the  Union  who  was  willing  to  pursue  a  course 
which  would  destroy  it.  He  was  not  for  secession  until  secession 
would  succeed.  Hence,  in  1850  he  was  a  conservative  counseling 
moderation;  in  1861  he  was  a  radical  urging  his  people  to  assert 
their  rights  within  the  Union  if  their  ends  could  be  attained,  out 
of  it  if  they  could  not.  In  short  he  was  a  doctrinaire,  a  dogmatist 
living,  however,  in  a  world  of  intense  and  practical  realism.  But 
the  very  foundation  on  which  the  Southern  Confederacy  rested 
was  the  shifting  of  sand.  State  Rights  was  a  self-destructive  dogma, 
containing  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  doom.  Secession  placed 
Davis  as  the  head  of  an  un-organized  experiment;  opposing 
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him  was  Lincoln  and  an  organized  government.  Davis,  despite 
bodily  infirmity  and  personal  sorrow,  guided  this  experiment 
longer,  probably  much  longer,  than  any  one  else  could  have  done. 
High  strung,  nervous,  life  for  him  was  a  series  of  controversies. 
When  this  austere,  but  sensitive  neurasthenic  i>assed  down  the 
aisle  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Richmond  on  that  bright  day  of  April, 
1866  and  out  into  the  sunshine  there  went  with  him  that  of  which 
he  had  been  the  symbol — it  was  the  end  of  an  idea,  of  an  era. 
For  Lincoln,  Appomatox  brought  death  and  immortality ;  for  Davis, 
a  living  martydom,  a  hell  on  earth,  and  then  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Soon  the  end  came,  as  it  always  does  at  the  long  last.  He  went 
to  rest  in  the  splendor  that  is  beyond  earth.  His  beloved  roses  now 
cover  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  South  as  a  Conscious  Minority  is  a  thorough  and  valuable 
study,  based  on  primary  sources,  of  the  evolution  of  Southern 
sentiment  from  that  of  intense  nationalism  to  one  of  equally  ar¬ 
dent  advocacy  of  State  sovereignty.  Down  the  highways  of  local 
self-government,  of  the  concurrent  voice,  and  of  constitutional 
guarantees.  Southern  political  philosophers  journeyed,  but  in  every 
case  the  end  of  the  road  left  them  short  of  the  goal  of  satisfactory 
protection  to  the  South.  All  three  of  these  roads  had  been  within 
the  Union;  the  only  one  left — ^that  of  Southern  independence — ^lay 
outside.  What  did  it  matter  if  it  but  lead  to  the  goal?  The  tragic 
apothesis  of  Davis  and  the  Lost  Cause  and  the  years  of  suffering 
and  humiliation  that  followed  was  the  answer. 

Though  Dr.  Carpenter’s  conclusions  are,  in  general,  correct, 
the  discussion  is  in  a  legalistic  temper  that  does  not  allow  sufficient¬ 
ly  for  the  variability  of  the  factors  in  the  politicals  equations 
involved.  No  clear  definition  is  made  between  geographical 
predestination  and  the  sense  of  social  unity  which  characterized 
the  South  and  still  does  for  that  matter.  Though  important  prob¬ 
lems  of  Confederate  history  remain  unsolved  and  yet  await 
analysis  and  interpretation,  the  book  will  be  valuable  and  useful 
to  one  seeking  a  coherent  and  logical  treatment  of  ante-bellum 
Southern  political  thought. 

Miss  Cutting’s  and  Judge  Winston’s  books  together  provide 
an  excellent  background  from  which  to  understand  Davis  and  his 
career — ^how  he  came  to  be  Calhoun’s  successor  and  the  leader  of 
the  Lost  Cause.  Miss  Cutting’s  account  pays  particular  attention 
to  Davis’s  conduct  of  Confederate  relations  with  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  and  constitutes  the  most  original  portion  of  either  volume. 
She  shows  that  Robert  Cecil,  later  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  wrote  the 
hitherto  unidentified  articles  in  the  London  Quarterly  which  voiced 
the  feeling  that  the  aristocratic  ideals  of  the  world  were  at  stake 
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in  the  war  for  Soathem  independence.  Cecil  was  aggressiTely  in 
favor  of  the  South  and  of  English  recognition.  Lincoln  to  save 
the  Union  was  compelled  to  bargain  away  democracy  or  suffer 
defeat,  though  a  later  generation  has  retrieved  the  form  if  not 
the  substance  of  it.  The  suggested  comparison  of  Davis  with 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  not  convincing.  In  both  books  the  account  of 
the  military  operations  is  conventional  and  is  based,  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  on  secondary  sources.  Miss  Cutting’s  is  a  work  of  consoli¬ 
dation  and  reinterpretation  that  has  been  done  attractively  and 
welL  It  fails,  however,  to  g^ve  a  satisfactory  picture  because  of 
too  little  regard  for  chronology.  There  are  a  number  of  minor 
errors  in  both  books  that  are  irritating  because  so  unnecessary. 
Judge  Winston’s  account  is  more  spirited,  but  is  not  so  compre¬ 
hensive  or  exact. 

Together  these  two  books  give  a  good  picture  of  Davis,  the 
man,  with  all  his  hopes,  ambitions,  plans,  and  disappointments;  of 
Davis  the  man  who  courted  theory,  but  was  vague  when  he  sought 
to  move  into  action.  He  did  not  realize  that  economic  forces 
were  moving  faster  than  the  forces  that  urged  the  South  to  seces¬ 
sion  and  that  in  the  end  ungulfed  them.  Leadership  of  the  indi¬ 
vidualist  was  beg^inning  to  give  way  to  the  mechanism  that  in¬ 
dustry  was  creating  and  a  servile  form  of  labor  had  to  go  down  in 
the  crash.  In  the  din  of  gpins  and  high  resolves  and  impracticable 
ideas  of  sectionalism,  the  Old  South  passed  to  make  one  of  the 
most  trag^ic  fragments  of  history.  Feudalism,  likewise,  came  to  an 
end.  Davis,  the  ardent  exponent,  lingered  awhile  and  then  he  to 
passed.  The  ag;e  of  iron  and  steel  reig;ned  supreme. 

Thomas  Robson  Hat. 

Slave-Trading  in  the  Old  South,  By  Frederic  Bancroft  (Balti¬ 
more:  J.  H.  Furst  C!ompany,  1931.  Pp.  vi,  415  |4.00). 

This  book  seems,  at  first  glance,  to  be  a  rather  overwhelming 
collection  of  data  laboriously  culled  to  set  forth  the  obvious  fact 
that  before  the  Civil  War,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  buying  and 
selling  of  negproes  in  the  South.  Of  course  the  curious  mind  will  g;o 
beyond  the  obvious,  however,  and  demand  to  know  precisely  where, 
under  what  conditions,  and  how  great  the  numbers,  not  to  mention 
why.  Such  questions  Bancroft  answers  thoroughly,  in  this  well- 
organized  and  well-written  book. 

He  begins  with  two  brief  introductory  chapters,  setting  forth 
the  background  of  his  subject — ^the  importation  of  slaves,  the  legal 
basis  of  slavery  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  economic  conditions 
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in  the  South  that  made  it  profitable.  The  main  body  of  the  work 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  deals  with  the 
breeding  and  selling  of  slaves,  and  the  second  with  their  trans- 
poration  and  resale. 

For  the  most  part,  Bancroft  has  held  himself  rigidly  to  his 
announced  subject,  touching  hardly  at  all  upon  conditions  under 
which  the  slaves  lived  and  labored  when  in  the  iwssession  of  per¬ 
manent  masters,  but  merely  on  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
business  of  slave-trading. 

He  makes  it  plain  that  it  was  a  business,  and  a  large,  well- 
organized  one.  Slave-owners,  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  especially, 
found  that  their  greatest  profit  came  not  from  the  labor  of  their 
black  property,  but  from  the  “natural  increase”  arising  from  the 
fertility  of  the  negro  race.  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  Howell 
Cobb’s  slaves  “multiplied  ’like  rabbits’  and  were  expected  to 
double  in  number  every  ten  or  twelve  years.  On  his  father’s 
plantation  this  had  been  much  exceeded  by  ‘an  aged  woman  [that] 
could  call  together  more  than  one  hundred  of  her  lineal  descen¬ 
dants.’  De  Bow  knew  of  ‘a  plantation  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons . . . 
from  the  descendants  of  a  single  female  in  the  course  of  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  original  purchaser.’  ”  (p.  87).  On  the  average  a 
negro  woman  might  be  expected  to  have,  say  ten  children.  Food 
was  cheap,  and  the  little  pickaninnies  grew  up  with  less  care 
and  attention  than  would  be  given  to  colt  or  calf.  The  cost  to  the 
master  was  negligible,  but  a  n^^ro  boy  or  girl  of  ’teen  age  was 
worth  several  hundred  dollars. 

So  it  was  that  these  coastal  states  of  the  original  South, 
now  backward  agriculturally,  became  the  supply  depots  for  the 
great  slave  traders,  who  annually  bought  up  the  surplus  negroes 
and  carried  them  by  one  of  three  routes  to  New  Orleans,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  usually,  depending  on  the  region  in 
which  they  were  purchased.  These  were:  by  ships,  coastwise  or 
down  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  and  their  tributaries;  by  overland 
march;  by  railroad.  New  Orleans  was  the  great  distributing 
center  for  the  slave-trade;  Bancroft  devotes  a  special  chapter  to 
this  most  picturesque  and  profitable  scene  of  the  trader’s  activities 
There,  it  seems,  no  odium  attached  to  the  name  of  slave-trader. 
A  community’s  largest  business  rarely  lacks  a  good  local  reputa¬ 
tion,  apparently  be  it  Bibles  or  beer,  darkies  or  divorce.  The  largest 
sales  were  held  in  the  rotunda  of  the  best  hotel,  where  barred 
rooms  were  provided  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  guest’s  purchases. 
The  ngroes  bought  here  were  destined  for  new  cotton  lands  in 
the  Gulf  states  surrounding. 
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The  principal  asset  of  the  slave-traders,  oddly  enough,  seems 
to  have  been  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  humanity.  In  a  day 
when  everyone  who  could  afford  it,  even  religious  organizations 
sometimes,  bought,  sold,  and  used  slaves,  there  was  a  paradoxical 
distaste  for  the  “traditional”  slave-trader.  He  was  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  harsh,  vicious,  inhumane,  and  dishonest,  and  no  res¬ 
pecter  of  family  ties.  Naturally,  one  was  not  entirely  conscience¬ 
less  about  dealing  with  such  a  person,  since  that  would  be  to 
endorse  and  encourage  the  very  worst  aspects  of  slavery,  which 
was  itself  for  a  long  time  generally  admitted  to  be  morally  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

Consequently  a  successful  trader  must  establish  a  reputation 
for  being  not  a  "typical”  trader.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
necessity  softened  somewhat  the  lot  of  his  human  merchandise. 
The  negroes  might  come  to  him  in  rags,  half-starved,  sick  and 
miserable;  but  in  his  clean,  well-regulated  “jail”  they  were  fed, 
clothed,  cheered,  and  doctored,  both  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
humaneness,  and  to  make  them  more  saleable.  Thus  a  negro 
“jail”  in  Lexington,  Kentucky  is  described  as  “a  very  large  brick 
building  with  all  the  conveniences  of  comfortable  life,  including 
hospital.  Outer  doors  and  windows  all  protected  with  iron  grates, 
but  inside  the  appointments  are  not  only  comfortable,  but  in 
many  respects  luxurious.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  well  carpeted 
and  furnished,  and  very  neat,  and  the  inmates  whilst  here  are 
treated  with  great  indulgences  and  humanity,  but  I  canfess  it 
impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  decorating  the  ox  for  the  sacrifice, 
(pp.  130,  131). 

Besides  tiie  deliberate  breeding  of  slaves  for  market,  there 
was  one  more  great  cause  for  the  constant  shift  in  ownership: 
the  breaking  up  of  large  plantations  by  debt  or  death.  In  such  a 
case,  unless  the  slaves  were  specifically  provided  for  by  will,  they 
were  all  disposed  of  at  public  auction.  A  large  plantation  might 
have  five  hundred  slaves  or  more;  and  that  such  a  number,  at  one 
time  and  place,  could  find  ready  market  at  good  prices,  is  the  best 
possible  illustration  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  trade.  In  his  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  Bancroft  presents  an  extensive  array  of  figures 
and  tables  on  this  rather  controversial  subject  of  numbers,  trans¬ 
actions,  and  value. 

Slaves  were  considered  a  good  investment,  not  only  because 
of  their  labor  and  their  “natural  increase,”  but  because  their 
prices  contiued  to  rise  right  up  through  the  decade  preceeding  the 
war.  Courts  advised  widows,  and  required  administrators,  to  in¬ 
vest  estates  in  slaves.  Churches  were  known  to  buy  slaves,  from 
the  profit  of  which  they  paid  their  pastors’  salaries.  Everyone 
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wanted  to  belong  to  the  slaveholding  class,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  aristocracy,  and  set  one  off  from  the  lower  classes. 

Bancroft  has  accomplished  his  task  in  this  book  in  what  is  at 
once  the  simplest,  most  thorough,  and  most  trustworthy  manner. 
His  tremendous  amount  of  material  has  been  gathered  almost 
entirely  from  newspaper  files,  eye-witnesses  (including  former 
slaves),  collections  of  old  advertising  posters,  memoirs,  diaries, 
commercial  papers,  and  other  such  contemporary  and  source 
material.  In  addition,  he  has  travelled  throughout  the  country  of 
which  he  writes.  The  result  is  a  thoroughly  scholarly  piece  of 
work. 

Three  minor  criticism  might  be  made,  however.  The  first 
would  be  much  more  serious  had  it  been  more  pronounced  than 
it  is,  or  had  he  allowed  it  to  infiuence  his  judgment  in  handling 
his  material — ^that  is  the  author’s  moralistic  bias.  Nowhere  does 
Bancroft  come  out  fiat-footedly  in  a  preachment  on  the  iniquity 
of  the  slave-trade,  of  course,  but  the  occasional  insertion  of  derog¬ 
atory  adjectives,  (p.  43)  and  the  use  of  italics,  (p.  73)  does  con¬ 
vey  to  the  reader  an  unmistakable  impression  that  Bancroft  finds 
the  business  morally  objectionable.  This  sort  of  thing  in  an 
historian  is  altogether  gratuitous.  The  intelligent  reader,  it  might 
seem,  prefers  to  draw  his  own  moral  conclusions,  and  ask  only 
that  the  facts  be  clearly  and  fully  presented.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  conceivably  difficult  to  treat  certain  phases  of  the  business 
without  more  or  less  distaste  and  a  proclivity  for  indignation,  but 
that  is  not  the  historian’s  business ;  it  is  in  fact  his  job  to  studiously 
resist  such  emotions.  Bancroft,  it  must  be  said,  does  not  altogether 
succeed  in  so  doing. 

Also,  he  has  substracted  from  the  readability  of  his  book 
without  adding  appreciably  to  its  effectiveness,  by  over-documenta¬ 
tion.  He  prints  hundreds  of  minute  pieces  of  evidence,  many  in 
the  text  and  many  more  in  the  footnotes,  when  oftentimes  a  great 
many  less  would  have  been  quite  as  convincing.  If  he  felt  he  must 
use  all  his  material,  why  not  be  content  with  typical  examples  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  with  the  minutia  in  an  appendix,  where  the 
scholar  may  examine  them  to  suit  his  inclinations,  and  where  they 
would  not  weary  the  more  casual  reader?  A  case  in  point  is  the 
constant  repetition  of  slave-trader’s  advertisements. 

A  final  personal  displeasure  was  caused  by  Bancroft’s  zeal  in 
uncovering  and  demolishing  errors  by  other  writers.  Of  course  the 
truth  must  be  made  to  prevail,  and  vicious  or  serious  errors  de¬ 
serve  exposure;  but  too  much  feverishness  over  minor  errors  only 
serves  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  rectifier.  Thus  the  quarrel 
with  McDougle,  (pp.  124-128)  not  over  the  existence  of  slave- 
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traders  in  Kentucky,  but  over  how  many  of  them  **came  out  in  the 
open  and  advertised  their  trade,”  seems  rather  gratuitous,  and  it  is 
only  one  of  several  such  examples  of  Bancroft’s  over-anxiety. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  Bancroft  has 
added  valuable  work  to  our  sources  of  information  on  the  Old 
South.  No  one  who  reads  the  book  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
vast  importance  and  extent  of  the  internal  slave-trade,  a  trade 
which  made  millionaires  of  many,  and  reached  a  climax  in  the 
'fifties  in  a  spectactular  boom  that  somewhat  reminds  one  of  the 
lamented  bull-market  days  of  Wall  Street — and  that  came  to  some¬ 
what  the  same  disastrious  end.  Bancroft  has  told  us  the  story  in 
detail,  and  in  what  would  appear  to  be  a  definitive  historical  work, 
well-written  and  remarkably  interesting.  p  Dunn 


Correspondenee  between  Thomiu  Jefferson  and  Pierre  Samuel 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  1798-1817.  Edited  by  Dumas  Malone,  Some¬ 
time  Richmond  Alumni  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Translations  by  Linwood  Lehman,  Associate  Professor 
of  Romantic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  (Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1930.  Pp.  xxvi,  210). 

Jefferson  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  think¬ 
ers,  but  he  was  equally  as  great  a  letter  writer.  His  friendships 
were  not  confined  to  his  own  country;  he  had  many  friends  in 
France,  England,  and  Italy,  and  to  them  he  wrote  many  letters. 
Among  the  most  constant  of  his  letter-writing  friends  in  his  own 
country  in  his  latter  days,  was  his  former  political  enemy,  John 
Adams.  The  letters  that  passed  between  these  two  “old  cronies” 
have  been  collected  and  published,  and  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
chapter  in  all  American  history  than  the  one  afforded  by  these 
letters. 

Now,  the  letters  that  passed  between  Jefferson  and  the  elder 
du  Pont,  have  been  collected,  translated  and  published,  and  though 
not  as  interesting  or  intimate  as  those  that  passed  between  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Adams,  they  are  highly  important.  During  most  of  the 
period  of  this  correspondence,  du  Pont  resided  in  France,  kept 
there  largely  by  his  preoccupation  in  editing  and  preparing  for 
publication  the  letters  and  papers  of  Turgot;  he  visited  America, 
first  on  New  Year’s  Day  of  1800,  and  lastly  in  1815.  He  died  in 
Delaware  the  following  year. 

Jefferson  was  not  only  capable  of  many  and  deep  friendships, 
but  he  made  the  most  possible  use  of  these  friend^ps,  not  for 
his  own  good,  but  for  the  good  of  the  friend  and  the  advantage  of 
America.  In  this  correspondence,  Jefferson  elicits  from  du  Pont 
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a  great  many  philosophical  observations  on  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  practices.  He  did  not  always  agree  with  da  Pont — 
notably  on  matters  of  taxation — ^but  both  were  agreed  on  the 
nobility  of  an  agricultural  life  for  a  nation.  Jefferson  asked  du 
Pont  for  a  scheme  of  study  that  would  be  suited  for  a  young  nation 
as  the  United  States  then  was,  and  du  Pont  went  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  write  out,  in  French,  the  long  and  detailed  well- 
known  scheme,  which  should  culminate  in  a  national  university — 
a  scheme  which  never  completely  pleased  Jefferson. 

Jefferson,  especially  while  he  was  president,  neglected  to 
answer  du  Pont  letter  for  letter,  with  the  result  that  sometimes 
three  or  four  letters  would  pile  up  before  Jefferson  could  find  the 
time  or  courage  to  answer  them.  Du  Pont  visited  Montecello  twice, 
but  unfortunately  Jefferson  was  absent  both  times. 

Dr.  Malone,  now  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Ameriean 
Biography,  has  edited  these  letters  with  skill  and  completeness. 
Professor  Lehman  deserves  much  credit  for  his  rendering  of  du 
Pont’s  difficult  French  into  straightforward  readable  English. 

Reprint  of  Official  Register  of  Land  Lottery  of  Georgia  18t7. 
Compiled  and  published  by  Miss  Martha  Lou  Houston.  (Columbus, 
Georgia:  Printed  by  the  Walton-Forbes  Co.,  1928.  Pp.  298). 

Georgia  decided  by  a  law  passed  in  1825  to  dispose  of  the 
lands  which  she  considered  she  had  secured  from  the  Creeks  through 
the  Treaty  of  Indian  Springs,  later  to  be  repudiated  by  the  United 
States  Government.  By  his  law  a  lottery  was  set  up,  whereby 
certain  prescribed  people  were  allowed  to  draw  for  land.  Among 
those  qualified  were  Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  their  widows  and 
orphans.  The  first  drawing  was  held  on  March  6,  1827,  and  the 
last  on  May  25th  of  the  same  year.  Drawings  took  place  on  69 
days  and  the  results  were  published  in  31  numbers  of  the  Land 
Lottery  Register,  More  than  15,000  names  are  listed  in  these 
records,  and  among  this  number  are  about  1,500  Revolutionary 
soldiers. 

The  value  of  these  lists  is  immediately  evident,  not  only,  as 
will  likely  first  appear,  to  genealogists,  but  also  to  the  historical 
researcher.  The  spread  of  population  westward  can  well  be  traced 
in  the  names  of  many  of  those  who  drew  their  lots  in  this  west 
Georgia  land.  As  the  original  lottery  lists  have  almost  all  disap¬ 
peared,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  this  excellent  reprint  brought 
out  by  Miss  Houston.  A  convenient  index  of  all  the  names  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  lottery  lists  is  included  in  the  book. 
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State  of  Georgia,  Department  of  Arehivea  and  Hiatory. 
Georgia’ a  Official  Regiater  19S1.  Compiled  by  Ruth  Blair,  State 
Historian  and  Director.  (Atlanta:  Stein  Printing  Company,  State 
Printers,  1931.  Pp.  790). 

This  register  is  one  of  the  most  complete  issued  by  any  state. 
It  contains  a  great  deal  more  than  the  current  information  on  the 
personnel  of  t^e  state  government  and  state  institutions.  In  many 
respects  it  fulfils  the  needs  of  a  handbook  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  state  from  its  organization,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  those  interested  in  the  investigation 
of  the  history  of  Georgia.  Miss  Blair  has  got  together  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  with  great  labor  and  accuracy  of  detaiL 
The  biographical  material  is  of  especial  value,  as  indeed  is  also  the 
part  dealing  with  the  counties. 
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